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RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES: SOME EVIDENCE FROM 
PUBLIC OPINION POLLS* 


by Howard W. Beers} 


ABSTRACT 
Since 1910, the demographic position of rural life in the United States 


has changed and agriculture has undergone technical revolution. 


Many 


ranges of difference between the rural and urban sectors of American 
society have been shortened. Data from public opinion polls since 1935 
provide a new variety of evidence on the place of rura! life. Inspection of 
pro-percentages (percentages responding with “yes” or approval) in polls 
on issues concerning economic activities of government, labor matters, inter- 
national relations, various public issues, and questions of personal belief and 
satisfaction reveals overlapping curves rather than completely separated 


groups. 


On most of the issues, the bulk of the farmers, the general public, 


and the various subsamples are under overlapping distribution curves. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
RURALITY 


The conventional sociological de- 


scription of rural-urban differences is 
frequently said to have lost its em- 
pirical reference in American society. 
Now and then one hears or reads that 
rural life is chiefly memory and hardly 


any more a fact. The argument runs 
that America now is urban; and one 
implication, which many critics are too 
polite to make explicit, is that rural 
sociologists are already vestigial spe- 
cialists who may now or soon be re- 
leased to other occupations. In recog- 
nition of these points and in keeping 
with current preoccupations of rural 
sociologists, this paper reports a pre- 
liminary and partial checkup of rural- 
ity in the United States. 

The problem is to see what positions 
rural life has come to occupy in Ameri- 
can society, and especially whether in 
certain aspects rural life corresponds 
any more or less now than formerly 
with the ideal-type of rural society. An 
introductory pause over data on popu- 
lation and technology is followed by a 
cautious exploration of newly avail- 
able materials from public opinion 


*Revision of presidential address, Rural 
Sociological Society, read at annual meeting 
in Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 4, 1952. 

*University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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polls. Opinions reflect values; so the 
discussion of the problem moves from 
demography over into sociology and 
social psychology. 

Since 1910, the whole demographic 
position of rural life in American soci- 
ety has changed. The reversal of dom- 
inance in population numbers appeared 
first with the census of 1920. By 1950 
—partly because of new definitions— 
our population was nearly two-thirds 
(64 per cent) urban. 

In the forty years after 1910—while 
rural sociology sought maturity as a 
discipline and as a field of service— 
agriculture in the United States expe- 
rienced a technological revolution, and 
the number of farmers declined by 
eight million. The number of farms 
declined by 15 per cent, and the aver- 
age size of farm increased from 138 to 
215 acres! Between 1940 and 1947 
alone, there was a net loss to the farm 
population of three million by out- 
migration. In 1950, only 16 per cent of 
the people of the United States were 
rural farm, and this is the population 
segment to observe in a test of rural- 
urban differences, for farmers are the 
prototype of rural. 


‘Arthur F. Raper, A Graphic Presenta- 
tion of Rural Trends (Washington, D. C.: 
Extension Service and Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, USDA, May 2, 1952). 


But farmers recently were informed 
in a pamphlet from the Department of 
Agriculture that “the number of people 
in the U.S.A. is increasing at an aver- 
age rate of more than 6,000 persons a 
day. ... There will be 38 million more 
people at the table by 1975.” To feed 
this fifth person at every table we 
must, the pamphlet says, increase our 
total agricultural production by one- 
fourth over 1950.* 

To meet this responsibility there will 
be still fewer farmers. They will, of 
course, have more and better machines, 
better crop and livestock varieties, 
more effective procedures for conserv- 
ing soil, more and better fertilizers and 
pest controls—a more productive tech- 
nology. In efficiency, from 1910 to 
1950, farm output per man-hour more 
than doubled. As to machinery, we 
need only remember that automobiles. 
trucks, tractors, cornpickers, combines, 
and milking machines came from vir- 
tual nonexistence in 1910 to wide prev- 
alence in 1950, when, for example, 
there were over 3.5 million tractors! 

On the level-of-living side, radio 
wasn’t dreamed of by farmers in 1910; 
forty years later, 9 out of 10 farm op- 
erators had radio sets. Electricity on 
farms jumped from less than 5 per cent 
to more than 78 per cent in prevalence. 
The installation of running water in 
farm homes has been slower; the num- 
ber of homes with this convenience 
went from 10 per cent in 1910 to 40 
per cent in 1950. A suramary of the 
farm level-of-living changes is seen in 
the Hagood index, which moved from 
79 in 194C to 122 in 1950." 

In addition to the reduced farm pop- 
ulation and the improved agricultural 
technology, there have been the vari- 
ous notorious advances in urbanization. 


The Fifth Plate (Washington, D. C.: 
Production & Marketing Administration, 
USDA, Dec., 1951), p. 191. 

Arthur F. Raper, op. cit. 
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Especially there are the ecological, so- 
cial, and cultural penetrations of the 
country by the city at what has been 
called the “fringe.” There has been 
extensive occupational diversification 
within the farm population, even with- 
in the farm labor force. The 1950 cen- 
sus is yielding many tabulations that 
confirm these trends, and the practical 
problem of how to define farm popula- 
tion and rural population is increas- 
ingly vexing. 

It is clear, then, that farmers have 
dwindled in number and proportion, 
but have gained spectacularly in tech- 
nical knowledge, in tools of produc- 
tion, and in the physical “amenities” of 
living—and, although evidence will! not 
be introduced here, they have retained 
considerable political power. They 
now face a greatly expanded task of 
production for an enlarged society. The 
demographic and agricultural statistics 
point to changes that have narrowed 
many of the ranges of difference be- 
tween the rural and urban sectors of 
American society. Taeuber has made a 
specific statement on this and related 
points: 

Whether the measures of level of liv- 
ing are taken in terms of housing and 
household conveniences, or in increased 
health as measured by infant mortality 
or expectation of life, there appears to 
be a lessening of the differences between 
the most favored and the least favored 
groups. Differences have been lessened 
as between farm and nonfarm, between 
rural and urban, South and North, Negro 
and white.‘ 

Against this background of conspic- 
uous demographic and technological 
development, what can be seen of cor- 
responding social changes? Attention 
in this discussion will be focused on 
one central feature of social change— 
that which comprises values. 


*Conrau Taeuber, “Current Population 
Trends” (paper presented before the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, New 
York City, Jan. 24, 1952). 
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POLLS OF OPINION AS EVIDENCE’ 


The Cantril compendium of national 
polls taken in the United States be- 
tween the middle 1930’s and middle 
1940’s,° together with quarterly sum- 
maries of polls through 1950,’ make 
available a new variety of evidence on 
the place of rural life in American 
society. 

Norms, values, and attitudes lie be- 
hind expressions of opinion on the 
economic activities of government, la- 
bor issues, international relations, var- 
ious public issues, and questions of 
personal belief and satisfaction. Se- 
lected topics in each of these fields 
have engaged pollers in recent years; 
and a preliminary foray into the mul- 
titude of responses, tabulated by cate- 
gories of residence and occupation, is 
here summarized. The procedure sug- 
gests a simple way of using opinion 
polls, and yields some data which may 
help to delimit problems of defining 
rural and urban society and culture. 

Over three hundred polls (on sub- 
jects other than national elections) in 
fifteen years can be identified as having 
relevant topics and as having been tab- 
ulated by some criterion of rurality. 
For this study, a selection of polls was 
made on the basis of (a) time: prewar 
and wartime polls were excluded; only 
the first five postwar years, 1946-1950, 
were included; (b) topic: polls asking 
for prediction of future events and 
those surveying current customs and 
practices were excluded; only polls of 
opinion or attitude were included; (c) 
use of occupational categories: division 
by rural-urban residence was excluded; 


5 Acknowledgment is made to colleagues 
at the University of Kentucky, especially to 
C. Arnold Anderson for suggesting the use 
of poll data and to A. Lee Coleman for his 
suggestions on tabular organization. 

*Hadley Cantril (ed.), Public Opinion: 
1935-1946 (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951). 

7 Public Opinion Quarterly, X-XIV (1946- 
1950). 
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only those with a category based on 
“farmer” status or farm residence were 
included. 

The tabular arrangements here pre- 
sented are simplified from table forms 
prepared in earlier stages of the analy- 
sis. The first tables presented more 
data, but were too bulky and space- 
consuming for printing as part of a 
journal article. The condensed tables 
use only one statistic. To simplify de- 
scription at the risk of literary criti- 
cism, this statistic is here called the 
pro-percentage. It is the percentage of 
a sample that responded with “yes,” or 
approval. This is probably adequate 
for the current illustrative analysis, but 
it would also be useful to examine in- 
tergroup differences by con-percent- 
ages and by the percentages of “no- 
opinion” answers—considering, in fact, 
the “yes-no-other” distribution rather 
than just one position on the distribu- 
tion. 

Hence, the present analysis is in 
small scale, and hardly more than sug- 
gestive. Further exploitation of the 
available data is indicated. Some of the 
possibilities which should be of interest 
to workers in rural-urban research are 
the following: analysis of polls related 
to elections; comparisons (in the few 
cases possible) of United States polls 
with those for other countries; com- 
parisons among the three time-periods 
—prewar, war, and postwar; inter- 
regional comparisons, where possible; 
analysis on the basis of rural-urban 
residence as well as on the occupa- 
tional breakdowns; inclusion of polls 
that survey practices and conditions, or 
deal with predictions. 

The pollsters choose their subjects of 
inquiry on other bases than the re- 
search interests of sociologists, and one 
may well be perplexed in a desire to 
group the topics by satisfactory classi- 
fications. The classifications adopted 
here were developed by the simple 
process of clustering the polls into 
seemingly related groupings, and as- 
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signing a descriptive name to each 
grouping. The polls mentioned touch 
on enough aspects of the sociologically 
orthodox conceptions of rurality, how- 
ever, to provide support of some and 
challenge to other elements in the 
traditional ideas of what is rural. 


ECONOMIC ROLE OF GOVERNMENT: 
A REVIEW OF POLLS 

Those polls which elicited opinions 
on certain economic actions of govern- 
ment do not cover a random or repre- 
sentative sample of such governmental 
functions. However, at least seven of 
the postwar polls, for which the tabu- 
lators have separated farmers from 
other categories, do deal with selected 
aspects of this field and may profitably 
be explored for evidence of rural-urban 
or inter-occupational differences (Ta- 
ble 1). 

Only governmental price guarantees 
for farm crops drew favor from a 
larger percentage of farmers than of 
the general public, or of any other sub- 
group. Here the interest of farmers 
in the prices of what they sell appar- 
ently overcame what appears in most 


TABLE 1. 


of the polls as an opposite reaction. On 
each of the six other poll topics the 
farmer pro-percentage was less than 
that for the general public, and on five 
topics it was less than that for any 
other subgroup, making farmers the 
most reluctant of any of the groups to 
favor the extension of economic action 
by the government.” True, “govern- 
ment appropriations for slum clearance 
and housing” was the only one of the 
seven proposals that as many as half 
of the general public favored. Ap- 
proval of each other item was granted 
by only a minority. The farmer minor- 
ity on each topic in these postwar polls, 
however, is considerably lower than 
the general-public minority. 


This array of the subsamples by pro- 
percentages puts farmers and laborers 
at opposite ends of the range on five 
issues, with city dwellers and farmers 
at opposite ends on a sixth topic. If no 
farmers and all laborers had approved 


*Cf., John L. Haer, “Conservatism and 
the Rural-Urban Continuum,” Rural Soci- 
ology, XVII, No. 4 (Dec., 1952), pp. 343-347 
(published since this paper was prepared). 


COMPARISON OF FARMERS WITH TOTAL SAMPLE AND Most EXTREME 
SUBSAMPLES, BY PERCENTAGE APPROVING SPECIFIED 
Economic ACTION BY GOVERNMENT 
(Postwar National Polls, 1946-1950) 


Tople 


Farmers 


Extreme grou 
Total — = 


Least approval | 


Most approval 


Keeping price guarantees on farm 


Government appropriations for 

slum clearance, housing.......... 56 
Government guarantee of standard 

Retention of price ceilings on 

Rationing and price control for 


Government ownership of railroads. 18 


More government regulation of 
wee 14 


Pro-percentages 


Pro-percentayes 


39 33 62 
(City dwellers) (Farmers) 
69 56 79 
(Farmers) (Union members) 
43 28 57 


(Professionals (Union members) 


& businessmen) 


42 34 47 
(Farmers) (Manual workers) 
48 31 53 
(Farmers) (Manual workers) 
26 18 32 
(Farmers) | (Union members) 
21 14 32 


(Farm owners) 


| (Factory workers) 
| 
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these governmental excursions into 
economic activity, the current existence 
of the orthodox ideal-type rural society 
would have some confirmation. But on 
each issue the general public was di- 
vided, as was every subsample, includ- 
ing farmers. The question of inter- 
sample differences such as rural-urban 
or farmer-labor suggests the usual 
classroom discussions of overlapping 
curves.’ Most of the farmers and most 
of the general public or any of the sub- 
samples on any issue are under over- 
lapping distribution curves, where they 
hold common territory in Cartesian 
space. With reference to a given origin 
of coérdinates, however, the distribu- 
tion curves for farmers on most of 
these economic-role-of-government is- 
sues were farther removed along the 
line of abscissas from the distribution 
curve for some classification of laborers 
than from the distribution curve for 
any other segment of the public. To 
shorten and oversimplify this observa- 
tion, we may say that farmer distribu- 
tions of opinions on the economic role 
of government were more like the dis- 
tributions of executives, proprietors, 
businessmen, and white-collar samples 
than like the distributions of samples 
of laborers. The temptation is to over- 
simplify by one degree more, and say 
that farmers think like businessmen 
and not like laborers when it comes to 
the economic functions of government. 
This might make interesting conversa- 
tion, but it is not an accurate state- 
ment of the findings. 

One begins to suspect here that cer- 
tain distributions of subsamples within 
the farmer or rural category, as within 
urban categories, may be more in con- 
trast to each other than are the overall 
rural and urban distributions. A sus- 
picion must be confessed at this point, 
also, that the representation of farmers 


* This is more readily apparent from the 
percentage distributions of “yes-no-other” 
responses, but may also be inferred from 
these tables of pro-percentages. 


in national polls may not be adequate 
at all strata of rural society. Unfortu- 
nately, the tabulations presently avail- 
able do not permit more than cursory 
exploration of such hypotheses. 


LABOR ISSUES: A REVIEW OF POLLS 


A number of polls in recent years 
have sought the public’s pulse on la- 
bor issues. Farmer groups have been 
singled out in ten accessible postwar 
tabulations on labor topics so-stated 
that an opinion of approval may be 
classified as “pro-labor” (Table 2). In- 
cidentally, the separation of these polls 
from those dealing with the economic 
tunctions of government is somewhat 
artificial, because most of them relate 
directly to some question of govern- 
mental policy with regard to labor. 

The pattern of farmer opinion on 
these labor issues is very much like the 
pattern on topics dealing with economic 
actions of government. On each of the 
ten topics, views favorable to labor 
were offered by smaller percentages of 
farmers than of the general public. In- 
spection of the corresponding no-opin- 
ion percentages and con-percentages 
(not presented in Table 2) confirms an 
inference from study of the pro-per- 
centages that the distributions of farm- 
er groups were like the distributions of 
professional, white-collar, business, and 
executive groups, but unlike the distri- 
butions of labor groups. There is one 
suggestion of a contradiction in the 
inference that many farmers, normally 
hesitant to have government enlarge 
its powers, approved using the power 
of government to restrain labor (Table 
2), as they approved also the use of the 
power of government to support farm 
prices (Table 1). 

On nine of the ten polls, farmers are 
at the lowest extreme and laborers at 
the highest extreme, when the sub- 
samples are arrayed by the percentages 
of pro-labor response. Even the labor 
pro-percentages, however, are under 
50 on six of the ten topics, repre- 
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TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF FARMERS WITH TOTAL SAMPLE AND Most EXTREME 
SUBSAMPLES, BY PERCENTAGE EXPRESSING PrRO-LABOR 
OPINION ON TEN SPECIFIED ISSUES 
(Postwar National Polls, 1946-1950) 


Topic 


Farmers 


Extreme groups 
Least approval | 


Total 
Most approval 


Raising minimum wage from 40¢ 
51 


47 
General approval of unions 41 
In refereeing disputes, would 

favor labor 24 
Right to strike in public services. ... 22 
Higher union wages 19 
Repeal Taft-Hartley Law 17 
Prefer union shop over other types. . 11 


Union contributions to campaign 
10 


Paying unemployment benefits 
to strikers 10 


Pro-percentages 


Pro-percentages 
68 51 81 


(Farmers) (Manual workers) 


47 67 
(Farmers) (Professionals 
& businessmen) 


41 | 67 
(Farmers) (Manual workers) 


18 | 39 


(Executives) (Workers) 


22 


(Farmers) 


19 


(Farmers) (Union members) 


17 36 


(Farmers) (Manual workers) 


ll 


(Farmers) 


10 


(Farmers) 


10 38 


(Manual workers) 


| (Union members) 


(Union members) 


(Farmers) | (Union members) 


* Not available. 


senting minority rather than majority 
approval. 

A bare majority of the farmers ap- 
proved raising minimum wages; nearly 
half of them acknow!edged the general 
right of labor to strike; four in ten 
approved of labor unions “in general.” 
On no other issue did as many as a 
fourth of the farmers register the pro- 
labor position. Even on the most un- 
popular propositions—that unions be 
permitted to contribute to political 
campaign funds, and that unemploy- 
ment benefits be paid to strikers—one 
farmer in ten gave the pro-labor 
reaction. 

Again the analyst faces a temptation 
to simplify description by elliptical se- 
quences of words. It would be easy to 
say that farmers feel more strongly 
than do workers that unions should be 


regulated by the government, because 
only 17 per cent of them, compared 
with 36 per cent of the manual work- 
ers, want the Taft-Hartley Law re- 
pealed. Actually, all that we are 
shown is that relatively (percentage- 
wise) fewer farmers than workers 
want the restrictions of a law removed. 
Even so, nearly one farmer in six 
favors its repeal. It is not accurate to 
say that “farmers are for regulation” 
and “laborers are not for regulation.” 
And in this case the fact that majorities 
of manual workers, the general public, 
and farmers were on the same side of 
the issue is more significant than 
the percentage-point differences. The 
worker public—the farmer public—the 
general public, to that extent, are one 
public; and the farmer class is more in 
than out, more like than unlike the 
general public. 


6 
62 

26 
4 30 || | 33 
38 = | 59 
30 

18 = | 33 
| 
21 
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INTERNATIONAL ISSUES: A REVIEW 
OF POLLS 


Farmers are generally thought to be 
provincial and ethnocentric. A com- 
parison of their stands on international 
matters should provide a good test of 
the rural-urban difference hypotheses. 
On the international issues for which 
poll tabulations are available, the dis- 


tributions of farmers by shadings of 
opinion were, in.general, not unlike the 
distributions for the public at large 
(Table 3). Neither farmers nor the 
general public seemed clearly isolation- 
ist or internationalist—the pro-percent- 
ages for the two were very close (with- 
in three percentage points of each oth- 
er) on 6 of the 11 topics in the field of 


international relations. 


TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF FARMERS WITH TOTAL SAMPLE AND Most EXTREME 
SUBSAMPLES, BY PERCENTAGE FAVORING SELECTED PROPOSITIONS 
CONCERNING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, PARTICU- 
LARLY UNITED STATES—RUSSIAN RELATIONS 
(Postwar National Polls, 1946-1950) 


Topic 
| 


Farmers | Total 


International Affairs in General: 

To declare war, Congress should 
have national vote of approval. . 71 

U. S. should join World Con- 
gress to solve problems be- 
tween countries 56 

U. S. should send enough food to 
Europe for health, even if we 
have less at home 


Send food to Europe only if 


Relations Between the U.S.A. 
and Russia: 
Russia is building up merely for 
self-protection 


U. S. should not go ahead with 
treaties without Russia 


Russian government sincerely 
desires peace 


U. S. should give Berlin to the 
Russians 


U. S. should pull out of U.N. if 
Russia continues to block 


Business firms should continue 
selling to Russians 


U. S. is too tough on Russia 


Pro-perceniages 


71 


62 


43 


14 


Pro-percentages 


(Small-town 
dwellers) 


56 


(Farmers) 


33 
(Farmers; 
factory workers) 


7 


(Professionals 
& executives) 


(Manual workers) 


19 


(Parmers) 


13 


(Farmers) 


(Professionals 
& businessmen) 


11 


(Farmers) 


(Farmers) 


(Manual workers) | 


72 
(City 
dwellers) 


67 
(Large-city 
dwellers) 


(Professionals 
& businessmen) 


19 


(Factory workers; 


farmers) 


(Professionals 
& businessmen) 


31 
(White-collar 
workers) 


18 
(White-collar 
workers; 
professionals 
& businessmen) 


12 


(Manual workers) 


16 


(Manual workers) 


21 
(Professionals 
& businessmen) 


(Professionals 


& businessmen) 


___Least approval | Most approval 
" 
a 29 29 | 26 36 
| 
| = 
9 
| 
—— 
| 
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Farmers appeared at the lowest ex- 
treme, or were the subgroup with the 
smallest pro-percentage, on 6 of the 11 
topics; but, in contrast to their align- 
ment on economic-action and labor is- 
sues, farmers here are set off against 
labor as the opposite extreme only 
once, and are more typically in oppo- 
sition to the business and professional 
or the white-collar subgrouping. Labor, 
“small-towners,” and farmers held all 
but 2 of the 11 “low score” positions, 
yielding the position of smallest pro- 
percentage on only those two items to 
professional and business groups. 

The subgroupings were less widely 
separated in the degree of approval 
they gave these issues than they were 
on economic-action and labor issues, 
although alignments varied more. Even 
so, it is apparent that the percentage of 
farmers expressing approval exceeded 
that of the general public on only 1 of 
the 11 polls. Many of the postwar polls 
on international questions have con- 
cerned Russian-United States relation- 
ships specifically. On the six topics 
mentioning phases of our relations with 
Russia, the pro-Russian view was ex- 
pressed by small minorities of the 
general public, but by even smaller 
minorities of farmers and workers. 

It can be concluded that farmers 
were no more or no less international- 
minded than the public at large, labor 
groups, or business and _ professional! 
groups. Rural-urban or inter-occupa- 
tional differences on these issues were 
clearly less pronounced than on the 
domestic issues of government eco- 
nomic roles and labor policy. Perhaps 
during and after the tensions of war 
the traditionalism of farmers had been 
pressed into accord with the views of 
the urbanites. 


SELECTED PUBLIC QUESTIONS: 
A REVIEW OF POLLS 
Polls dealing with a variety of topics 
are here grouped under “selected pub- 
lic questions,” for want of a better 


classification (Table 4). On each of the 
eight issues, farmers were at either one 
extreme or the other in relation to 
other subgroups. They had the largest 
percentage favoring prohibition, want- 
ing membership in the Communist 
party to be forbidden, and preferring 
standard to daylight-saving time. They 
had the smallest percentage for includ- 
ing farmers under Social Security, for 
a national health act, for universal mil- 
itary training, and for Negro-white 
equality in rights to jobs. There are 
moral overtones of Puritanism, indi- 
vidualism, loyalty, and related values 
in these reactions—as well as strength 
of vested interest in oleomargarine 
taxes (protecting the butter market) 
and just plain traditionalism as in the 
repudiation of daylight-saving time. 

Here, as in issues dealing with inter- 
national matters, there is no consistent 
opposition of the farmer and labor sub- 
groups as extremes. Farmers are set 
off against workers on only two items; 
they are opposite white-collar groups 
on four items and dwellers in the larg- 
est cities on two items. The divergence 
of the farmer from other groups was 
sharpest on the prohibition and day- 
light-saving questions. The old matrix 
of rurality is evident, but it is not fully 
determinant of the opinions expressed. 
Whether there is a farmer-labor or 
rural-urban difference depends upon 
the issue. 


EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT, “LOT IN LIFE”: 
A REVIEW OF POLLS 

Other polls have dealt with questions 
of more personal reference than those 
considered under the previous head- 
ings: the desirability of education for 
ene’s children; one’s preference for 
type of work; one’s satisfaction with 
conditions of living, or “lot in life” 
(Table 5). 

The proportion of farmers wanting 
sons to go to college, although a ma- 
jority (53 per cent), is lower than that 
of any other group—and quite in con- 
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TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF FARMERS WITH TOTAL SAMPLE AND Most EXTREME 
SUBSAMPLES, BY PERCENTAGE APPROVING SPECIFIED 
STATEMENTS ON PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


(Postwar National Polls, 1946-1950) 


Topic 


|| Extreme groups 
Farmers | 


Total 


| Least approval | Most approval 


Social Legislation: 
Would vote for national 
prohibition 53 


Including farmers in social 
security programs 49 
Preference for national health 
act over Blue Cross plan 26 


Universal Military Training: 
Universal military training for 
one year 


Control of Communism: 
Membership in Communist party 
should be forbidden 


Special Taxes: 


Removal of taxes on 
oleomargarine 


Race Relations: 


Negroes and whites should have 
same chance to get any job 


Daylight-Saving Time: 
Prefer standard over daylight- 


Pro-percentages 


Pro-percentages 


35 || 27 53 
(Residents in (Farmers) 
largest cities) 


57 49 59 
(Farmers) (Manual workers) 
33 26 39 


(Farmers) (Manual workers) 


69 81 
(Parmers) (White-collar 
workers) 


56 69 
(Professionals (Farmers) 
& businessmen) 


39 78 
(Farmers) (Professionals 
& businessmen) 


40 65 


(Farmers) (Professionals) 


24 71 
| (Residents in (Farmers) 
largest cities) 


trast to the white-collar pro-percent- 
age. The presence of education as a 
white-collar value in American life is 
conspicuous; but who can say college 
education is not also a rural value if 
half the farmers are for it? The differ- 
ence between the pro-percentages for 
sons and daughters is only five percent- 
age points (53-48), and is less signifi- 
cant than the fact that nearly half of 
the farmers would send their daughters 
to college (“other things being equal”). 
Among the subgroups here studied, the 
approval of college education as a 
value seems less developed in worker 
than in farmer or white-collar occupa- 
tional grades. 

Large majorities preferred security 


of work to high wages, and farmers 
were with the general public on this 
item (81 per cent). A characteristic 
reaction also is the preference of the 
farmer—like that of professional and 
business people—for self-employment. 
This is a high-priority value for man- 
ual workers, too (61 per cent). The 
value of self-employment must have 
outlived the possibility of its fulfill- 
ment in a society of mass production 
and group business. As a value, how- 
ever, it is apparently no more rural 
nor urban than it is “American.” 

In satisfaction with “lot in life,” ex- 
pressed variously in five polls here re- 
viewed, farmers were ahead of the 
general public. On four of the five 
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TABLE 5. COMPARISON OF FARMERS WITH TOTAL SAMPLE AND Most EXTREME 
SUBSAMPLES, BY PERCENTAGE APPROVING SPECIFIED 
STATEMENTS ON EDUCATION, TYPES OF EM- 
PLOYMENT, AND “Lot IN LIFE” 
(Postwar National Polls, 1946-1950) 


Extreme groups 
| Least approval | 


Topic Farmers Total 


Most approval 


Importance of Education: 
Would want a son to go to college. 53 


Would want a daughter to go to - 


Young men need college training 
to get along well 47 


Preferred Types of Employment: 
Prefer secure job to high-paying 


Prefer own business to working 
for others 


Rather work for private firm 
than government 


Satisfaction with “Lot in Life”: 
Satisfied with “lot in life” 
Satisfied with present housing... . 


Farmer is better off than 
city dweller 


Farmer is happier than man 


If beginning again, would enter 
same work 


Pro-percentages 


50 


54 


Pro-percentages 


53 


(Farmers) 


38 
(Wage earners) 


(Nonfarm labor) 


76 


77 
(White-collar 
workers) 


74 
(Professionals 
& executives) 


74 
(Professionals) 


84 


(M 1 workers) 


& businessmen) 


61 


(Manual workers) 


33 


(Professionals 


81 
(Professionals 
& businessmen) 


49 


(Manual workers) 


& businessmen) 


71 
(Manual workers) (Professionals 


& businessmen) 


84 
(Residents in (Farmers) 


largest cities) 


66 83 
(Residents in (Farmers) 
largest cities) 


55 73 
(Residents in (Farmers) 
largest cities) 


46 70 
(Manual workers) (Farmers; 
professionals 
& businessmen) 


Not avaiable. 
items they were in the most-approval 
position, and apparently were closer to 
business and professional groups than 
to any other subgroups in general satis- 
faction with “lot in life” and with 
work. The public generally, and es- 
pecially the residents of large cities, 
were less satisfied with housing and 
less certain that farmers are better off 
or happier than city people. 

Satisfaction is probably an accom- 
paniment of conservatism, and here 


seems more characteristic of farmers 
than others, but clearly evident for a 
majority of each subgroup. Such rural- 
urban differences as exist are only in 
degree. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE REVIEW 

OF POLLS 
The review here presented does not 
complete the analysis of farmer opin- 
ion as an expression of rural values 
and, thus, as an index to the character 
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of rural society. Certain details of 
tabulation are as yet unattended to. 
The grouping of polls into prewar, war, 
and postwar time-blocks will permit 
more thoroughgoing analysis. Another 
possible grouping would be by issues 
on which farmer-labor or rural-urban 
contrasts are sharpest or agreement 
most pronounced. No doubt conclusions 
would thus be revealed. 

The effort thus far, however, raises 
important research questions. If farmer 
opinions could be sorted by type-of- 
farming areas and cultural regions, 
what further diversities might we find? 
If they could be sorted on more issues 
by income and land-tenure status, what 
varieties would be revealed? If the 
statistical adequacy of farmer samples 
were more carefully tested for repre- 
sentativeness of types of farming and 
of social strata, what qualifications 
in interpretation might we have to 
state? If international comparisons 
were made, what universalities might 
be isolated? What would be the result 
of special studies of the no-opinion, no- 
information, undecided responses? 

The review of polls also yields some 
tentative conclusions, appropriate to of- 
fer at this point. When table forms were 
first being set up and captions chosen 
for the table columns to be used in this 
study, the plan was to speak of the 
general public, the farmer public, and 
the publics most extremely like and 
unlike farmers. When the distributions 
within each category were noted, how- 
ever, this application of the concept 
“public” was abandoned. The “public” 
that approved giving Berlin to the 
Russians includes 11 per cent of the 
farmers, 8 per cent of the business and 
professional people, and 12 per cent of 
the manual workers; but neither the 
pro-public nor con-public includes all 
the farmers, or all the business and 
professional workers, or all the labor- 
ers. 


On most issues of national interest, 
the majorities of farmers express opin- 
ions consistent with and supported by 
the values and attitudes associated 
with orthodox (classical) sociological 
conceptions of the nature of rural 
society and culture. On no issue of 
national interest do all farmers alone 
present a solid front of opinion either 
pro or contra. On all issues, there are 
divisions of pro and con, and inter- 
vening distributions—among farmers 
themselves, and among the members of 
any other group. Unanimity is not 
found on any topic. 

Strains of conservatism have _in- 
fluenced farmer pro-percentages and 
con-percentages most conspicuously in 
areas of personal and social con- 
cern, and least conspicuously in 
areas of international relations. It 
might have been expected that our 
“rural heritage,” to borrow Williams’'’ 
phrase, would lead farmers to differ 
from the general public as much in 
opinions on international matters as on 
other issues. Apparently the character 
of world events in recent years has 
affected farmers as much as any others 
in American society, and farmers have 
been pressed by the urgency of the 
times to lean away from their former 
provincialism—at least far enough to 
bring them into general conformance 
with the views of Americans at large. 

Most reactions on public questions, 
labor issues, and economic functions of 
government betray also the oneration 
of underiying rural values; but many 
of these issues deal with situations be- 
yond the range of everyday contact, 
beyond the scope of intimate partici- 
pation. They are not so close to the 
individual as are matters moral, social, 
and personal. 


1° James Mickel Williams, Our Rural Her- 
itage (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925), 
pp. xvii-246. 


PROBLEMS OF THEORY AND METHOD IN THE STUDY OF 
SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN RURAL SOCIETY* 


by Harold F. Kaufman, Otis Dudley Duncan, Neal Gross, 
and William H. Sewell+ 


ABSTRACT 


The paper focuses on major research areas and needs in the field of 
social stratification, with special reference to rural society. Problem areas 
treated are (1) criteria of stratification and their interrelationships, (2) pro- 
cedures employed in an operational definition of social strata, (3) the social 
unit in which a given system of stratification is operative, (4) cultural and 
group expressions of stratification, (5) vertical social mobility, and (6) 
stratification and social change. 

Major methodological problems concern (1) discovering rationales for 
selecting and relating criteria of stratification, (2) perfecting socio-economic 
scales and prestige rating procedures, and (3) bridging the gap between 
the community and mass society approaches. Considerable interest has 
been shown in describing the cultural aspects of stratification as seen in 
patterns or styles of life, but much more attention is needed on group 
expressions of class interests, the channels and personality correlates of 
vertical social mobility, and social forces which produce change in systems 


of stratification. 


This paper calls attention to major 
research needs and areas in the field of 
social stratification, with special appli- 
cation to rural society. The analysis is 
the outcome of a critical review of the 
empirical studies and discussions of 
theory available in the literature. Al- 
though a summary of this literature is 
beyond the limits of the paper, the re- 


*This paper is a revision of one read at 
the annual meeting of the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society held in Madison, Wis., Sept. 2-4, 
1951. The paper is the work of the Sub- 
committee on Social Stratification of the 
Ad Hoc Research Committee formed by the 
Rural Sociological Society in Dec., 1948, 
“to appraise the whole field of rural sociol- 
ogy.” The members of the Subcommittee 
on Social Stratification, the authors of this 
paper, conceived of their task as threefold 
—namely, (1) a critical review of the lit- 
erature in the field, (2) a statement of the 
central research issues and problems, and 
(3) a consideration of the organization and 
application to action programs of stratifi- 
cation research. The discussion to follow 
represents phase (2) of the above task. 

tMississippi State College, State College, 
Miss.; the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.; Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
and the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., respectively. 
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search areas central to or bearing on 
the topic of stratification which were 
examined may be mentioned: (1) com- 


munity studies of stratification, (2) so- 


cio-economic scale construction, (3) 
tenure studies, (4) studies of occupa- 
tional status and mobility, (5) research 
on rural poverty and disadvantaged 
classes, (6) standard of living studies, 
(7) sociometric studies of stratification, 
(8) studies of rural leadership, power, 
and pressure groups, (9) opinion re- 
search on stratification, and (10) anal- 
yses of the historical development of 
stratification. (Some _ representative 
studies dealing with rural stratification 
are cited below.) 

The term “social stratification” is 
used in various senses, of which these 
three may be noted: (1) the differen- 
tiation of an actual population into 
subgroups or subcategories which may 
be characterized as bearing to one an- 
other the relationship of social inequal- 
ity; (2) the abstract cultural or struc- 
tural system of hierarchic or quasi- 
hierarchic social relationships; (3) the 
general rubric for the processes in- 
volved in the origin, maintenance, or 
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modification of those aspects of popu- 
lation differentiation and social struc- 
ture just referred to—and therefore 
comprehensive of such processes as so- 
cial mobility, metabolism, circulation, 
“rigidification,” and class struggle. 

A careful distinction must be made 
between empirical description of con- 
crete processes and relationships, and 
theoretical typification of schemes or 
systems of stratification structure. The 
investigator must remind himself that 
stratification is but one axis or dimen- 
sion of social structure and process, 
and that it needs to be seen in its rela- 
tion to other elements of social organi- 
zation. 

The subsequent discussion presents 
a general appraisal of the current 
status of rural stratification research, 
in such a form—it is hoped—as to 
highlight the major issues that con- 
front workers in this field, and to indi- 
cate the leading problems which re- 
quire intensive investigation. These 
may be summarized as follows: (1) 
Basic research still needs to be done on 
the nature of social stratification and 
to determine the appropriate criterion 
variables for the description and analv- 
sis of stratification. (2) Empirical pro- 
cedures used in past studies of strati- 
fication raise difficult and unsolved 
technical problems, and, more impor- 
tant, are often lacking in theoretical 
adequacy and relevance. (3) Clarifi- 
cation is needed in stratification re- 
search as to the social unit to which 
findings are to apply. In particular, 
work is needed to close the gap be- 
tween the “local community” and 
“mass society” approaches. (4) Strati- 
fication research must go beyond the 
static approach of depicting a “class” 
structure and its correlates, in order to 
see stratification not only in terms of 
the variant personal orientations, cul- 
tural expressions, and life styles of 
different strata, but also as a basis for 
political action, pressure group behav- 
ior, social movements, conflict, and 


collective behavior in general. (5) The 
greatly neglected field of social mobil- 
ity requires intensive exploration to 
gain an accurate notion of the inci- 
dence and amount of mobility, the 
channels of and barriers to mobility, 
and the relation of mobility to the per- 
sonal attributes and career orientations 
of individuals at differing levels of the 
stratification structure. (6) One of the 
greatest deficiencies in our present 
knowledge of stratification is with re- 
gard to the forces producing, maintain- 
ing, and modifying the bases, form, and 
extent of stratification. Little has been 
done to chart the direction and amount 
of change in stratification patterns, 
much less to reach an understanding 
of the processes of such changes. 


CRITERIA OF STRATIFICATION AND 
THEIR INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


Many different variables have been 
employed in studies of rural life to de- 
scribe and measure stratification, for 
example: farm tenure status, size of 
holdings, consumption items, income, 
education, occupation, community rank 
or prestige, socio-economic scale score, 
organizational memberships, personal 
qualities, ideology, race, number and 
nature of informal contacts, cleavages 
on community and national issues, and 
years lived in an area. It has not al- 
ways been clear whether such items 
are to be considered (1) as “bases” of 
stratification—i.e., attributes on which 
individuals or groups are to be iden- 
tified as superior or inferior in position; 
or (2) merely as indices of superiority 
or inferiority. The fact that some of 
these items may be considered alter- 
natively as “bases” and as “indices” 
raises the empirical—rather than pure- 
ly logical—problem of the interrela- 
tionships of stratification variables. 

One way to pose the problem is as 
follows. There is a wide diversity of 
possible bases of stratification—as wide 
as the range of variation in personal 
attributes and cultural valuations. But 
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whatever the basis, stratification may 
be recognized in terms of the differen- 
tials in (1) power, (2) prestige, and 
(3) life chances. Power includes both 
the institutionally sanctioned and the 
informally exercised ability to control 
the actions of others and to dispose of 
means to valued ends. Power may ac- 
crue to an individual in the form of 
politico-legal authority, as resources 
which can be brought to bear on im- 
portant decisions and transactions, or 
merely by a diffusion of prestige which 
carries a weight of authority. Prestige 
is recognized by and expressed in acts 
and tokens of deference. It may be 
formally sanctioned and symbolized by 
titles, ritual behavior, and the like; or 
it may be only a latent aspect of an 
objective status. Life chances refers 
to the categorical risk or probability 
that individuals of a given stratum will 
have access to certain desirable values 
or be subject to certain undesired 
eventualities in their careers. Differ- 
ential life chances appear in every in- 
stitutional area of society—e.g., safety, 
health, consumption, mental disorder, 
criminality, marriage, etc. 

Within this frame of reference the 
descriptive task of stratification re- 
search is (1) to find and apply appro- 
priate measures of the distribution of 
power, prestige, and life chances; (2) 
to discover what are the bases of these 
three phases of stratification; (3) to 
find out how the phenomena of strati- 
fication are perceived by the partici- 
pants in them, the nature and extent of 
identification with and consciousness 
of “class,” and the degree to which 
stratification patterns are experienced 
as a formal or manifest set of ranks, 
categories, or classes; (4) to analyze 
systematically the interrelationships of 
these elements of stratification. The 
general failure to discern the distinc- 
tions among these different problems 
and to pose explicitly the question of 
the relationships among them is re- 
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sponsible for much confusion and 
controversy. 

The foregoing outline makes it clear 
that the customary procedure of “strat- 
ifying” a population or community ac- 
cording to some one or more arbitrarily 
chosen “criteria” is not likely to be 
productive of an adequate theoretical 
understanding of stratification. We 
need, rather, to develop systematic em- 
pirical rationales for the measurement 
of social inequality, and for discover- 
ing the bases of social stratification. 
The former kind of work has probably 
been inhibited by the relative ease of 
applying conventional kinds of indices, 
and by the strong “operational” orien- 
tation of some research workers. Per- 
haps the most sophisticated treatment 
of the matter of bases of stratification 
has been set forth by those who es- 
pouse an approach to stratification in 
terms of value theory.' But here again, 
it is clear that empirical technique fails 
to meet adequately the demands made 
by this theoretical position, if it is 
taken seriously. 

Further efforts to clarify stratifica- 
tion theory will have to take account of 
certain facts which are seemingly well 
established by research. There do exist 
definite statistical relationships among 
the various criteria and correlates of 
stratification which have been investi- 
gated, though the degree of association 
between any two such variables always 
falls well below unity, except in the 
case of variables which are tautologi- 
caliy identical. It is well recognized 
that techniques of statistical analysis— 
the conventional ones, at any rate— 
cannot adequately reveal the function- 
al relationships holding among these 
variables; but techniques for inferring 
such relationships are probably even 


1 See Hans Speier, “Social Stratification 
in the Urban Community,” American Soci- 
ological Review, I (Apr., 1936), 193-202; 
Harold F. Kaufman, Defining Prestige in a 
Rural Community, Sociometry Monograph, 
No. 10 (New York: Beacon House, 1946). 
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more crude than those of statistical 
analysis. 

On any level of analysis, the lack 
of perfect inter-criteria associations 
means that there can be no such thing 
as a single, univocal “stratification sys- 
tem” in which every individual can be 
uniquely placed. From the standpoint 
of the individual, there will often be 
instances of “disaffine,” “incongruous,” 
or “disjunctive” statuses... From the 
standpoint of the social unit under 
analysis it means that there are 
“faults,” “interstices,” and other “de- 
fects” in the stratification structure 
that make more or less fictitious any 
simple scheme of strata, classes, and 
the like. The perceptions by the per- 
sons involved of the stratification struc- 
ture are apt to be much more variable 
and ambiguous than are the constructs 
supplied by investigators to date. This 
suggests that much detailed empirical 
work needs to be done before the “for- 
mal” aspect of stratification—currently 
discussed in terms of schemes of 
“classes”—can be grappled with effec- 
tively. 

In sum, the research questions raised 
by this section are along the following 
lines: For any given unit of study, 
what is the nature and extent of differ- 
entials in power, prestige, and life 
chances? What variables or items con- 
stitute the bases of these differentia- 
tions? To what extent is there a com- 
plex of coherent interrelationships of 
these bases and differentials? What 
theoretically justifiable functional in- 
terpretation can be made of the ob- 
served relationships? To what extent 
do the facts square with a theoretical 


construct of a “stratification svstem”? 


*Emile Benoit-Smullyan, “Status, Status 
Types, and Status  Interrelationships,” 
American Sociological Review, IX (Apr., 
1944), 151-61; P. A. Sorokin, Society, Cul- 
ture and Personality (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1947), pp. 289-94 


RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


Some problems of techniques used 
in empirical studies may be illustrated 
by a consideration of two of the most 
commonly employed devices for strati- 
fying a population, i.e., prestige ratings 
by judges and socio-economic status 
scales. These tools are noteworthy for 
the amount of methodological work 
which has been directed toward their 
development and refinement. Yet, even 
in these relatively favorable cases, 
pointed questions must be raised con- 
cerning the methodological rationale 
and the theoreti¢al assumptions on 
which they rest. The situation is prob- 
ably no better for other commonly 
used indices and procedures. 

Prestige Ratings. The use of judges 
to determine community rank* requires 
(1) a selection of raters, (2) a selection 
of persons to be rated, (3) a choice of 
method of rating, and (4) a decision as 
to the method for combining ratings. 

Criteria need to be developed by 
which judges or key informants may 
be selected. As the problem is usually 
stated, what is desired is a panel of 
raters numerous enough to provide sta- 
tistical reliability, all of whom have 
both wide and intimate knowledge of 
the community, but not selected to 
weight unduly any one stratum.‘ These 
qualifications may not be mutually 


Cf., E. A. ©.” aler, “Social and Economic 


suisiana Hills Community,” 
Rural Sociology, V (Mar., 1940), 69-87; 
John Useem, Pierre Tangent. and Ruth 
Useem, “Stratification in a Prairie Town,” 
American Sociological Review, VII (June, 
1942), 331-342; H. F. Kaufman, Prestige 
Classes in a New York Rural Community, 
Cornell AES Memoir 260, Ithaca, N. Y., 
1944; Otis Dudley Duncan and Jay W. 
Artis, Social Stratification in a Pennsyl- 
vania Rural Community, Pa. AES Bull. 543, 
State College, 1951. 

‘This assumes that all strata have a rela- 
tively equal importance in determining 
rank. This may or may not be true. Cf., 
Kaufman, Defining Prestige in a Rural 
Community, op. cit. 


Status in a 
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compatible, since the persons with a 
wide knowledge of the community may 
not represent all strata nor form a 
large enough group. Persons of upper 
rank, such as the postmaster and well- 
to-do farmer, are likely to have much 
more extensive acquaintanceships but 
form a decidedly smaller proportion of 
the total population than persons of 
lower rank. 

The persons rated should include 
either all members of the community 
or a representative sample. The former 
demands judges of extensive acquaint- 
anceship; the latter, an explicit ration- 
ale for sampling. 

Issues dealing with the method of 
rating involve the questions of wheth- 
er the raters should work in terms of a 
fixed set of classes or in terms of a 
more flexible scale, and of the kind of 
content that is to be given the contin- 
uum on which ratings are made. If a 
set of classes is laid down in advance, 
raters will inevitably come up with a 
classification of the population into 
classes. This will beg the question as 
to whether such classes actually exist 
in the community in the minds of the 
judges as they go about their everyday 
life. On the other hand, if each rater 
is allowed to devise his own scheme of 
classes, there will be a difficult techni- 
cal problem of combining the work of 
several raters. No satisfactory resolu- 
tion of this problem is yet available. 

It has been customary to define the 
continuum for rating purposes in gen- 
eral terms such as prestige, community 
standing, community reputation, and 
the like. In other words, the research- 
er has been demanding a “total” rather 
than a “segmental” judgment. While 
it is a matter of some interest to inves- 
tigate what specific content is given to 
such general terms by key informants, 
the technique in a sense begs the ques- 
tion of whether people do, in fact, reg- 
ularly interact on the basis of total 
judgments of prestige rather than 


judgments which are specific to situa- 
tions. 

The method of combining ratings 
will depend somewhat on the method 
of rating used. In most cases it will be 
found that raters come up with quite 
different distributions of ratings, and 
even different numbers of classes or 
categories, if they are allowed to vary 
these. Under these circumstances, it is 
hard to justify the simple averaging of 
arbitrary rank numbers assigned to 
categories. The method of reéxpress- 
ing the rating distributions in percen- 
tiles and then averaging the percentile 
values recommends itself because of 
the minimum number of arbitrary as- 
sumptions involved. It might be pref- 
erable, however, to “normalize” the 
rating distributions, in order to get a 
prestige index which is in the most 
convenient form for statistical manipu- 
lation. Whatever the method used, it 
is clear that the ultimate distribution 


of ratings is largely determined by the 
statistical devices used to produce that 
distribution. 


Socio-Economic Status Scales.. These 
indices have been widely employed, 
and their use has led to the building up 
of a considerable body of evidence con- 
cerning the correlates of status in rural! 
society. A great part of their success 
is to be attributed to the relative ease 
of administration, and the compara- 
tively high degree of reliability which 
may be attained. It is somewhat para- 

°See William H. Sewell, The Construc- 
tion and Standardization of a Scale for the 
Measurement of the Socio-Economic Status 
of Oklahoma Farm Families, Okla. AES 
Tech. Bull. 9, Stillwater, 1940; William H. 
Sewell, “A Short Form of the Farm Family 
Socio-Economic Status Scale,” Rural Sociol- 
ogy. VUI (June, 1943), 161-70; John C. 
Belcher, “Evaluation and Restandardization 
of Sewell’s Socio-Economic Scale,” Rural 
Sociology, XVI (Sept., 1951), 246-55; John 
C. Belcher and Emmit F. Sharp, A Short 
Scale for Measuring Farm Family Level of 
Living, Okla. AES Tech. Bull. T-46, Still- 
water, Sept., 1952. 
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doxical that a research tool which is 
admittedly a powerful device from an 
empirical standpoint should, at the 
same time, have no clear-cut theoreti- 
cal rationale. Typically the scales have 
been constructed on the basis of a 
more-or-less arbitrary composite defi- 
nition of “socio-economic status”—a 
concept which is itself lacking in clar- 
ity and direct empirical reference. 
Clearly, there has been no attempt to 
relate the procedures of scale construc- 
tion to any explicit theory of power. 
prestige, or life chances. As might be 
expected from the procedures used in 
selecting items, recent research has 
shown that the best-known rural socio- 
economic status scale lacks ‘“unidimen- 
sionality,” according to the Guttman 
criteria of scalability,” and at least two 
factors—‘“level of living” and “social 
participation”—are clearly present in 
the content of the items.’ 

Though lacking in an explicit the- 
oretical rationale, socio-economic status 
scales have been constructed on the 
implicit premise that items in the ma- 
terial level of living are highly corre- 
lated with and indicative of other as- 
pects of status. The essential sound- 
ness of this premise is attested to by 
the results obtained with scales, as well 
as by common observation and findings 
from other kinds of research. The em- 
phasis upon material level of living 
probably accounts for another feature 
of the experience with scales, i.e., the 
fact that they have been successfully 
used in a wide variety of situations 
geographically and temporally re- 
moved from the standardization sam- 
ples. It is, of course, recognized that 
all extant scales are limited in validity 
to a particular culture, and that eco- 

* Mary Jordan Harris, Review of Methods 
of Scale and Item Analysis and Their Ap- 
plication to a Level of Living Scale in 
North Carolina, N. C. AES Prog. Rpt. Rs-13. 
Raleigh, 1951. 

7 See Belcher and Sharp, op. cit., pp. 10- 
16. 


nomic and technological trends may in- 
validate certain items. However, a 
fairly large range of variation in these 
respects apparently can be tolerated 
without major loss in effectiveness.” 
The main problem that has arisen is 
that, in areas of extremely high or low 
average levels of living, existing scales 
may lose discrimination at one end of 
the range. It is well to point out, 
though, that the claim for scales has 
been only that they provide a rough 
categorization of a population, rather 
than a precise ordinal ranking. In par- 
ticular, most proponents of the socio- 
economic scale approach have re- 
trained from attempting to set up in- 
tervals for defining natura! “classes.” 

The properties of reliability, objec- 
tivity, and relative insensitivity to cul- 
tural variation recommend the use of 
socio-economic status scales in cross- 
community studies or in those embody- 
ing the “mass society” approach. No 
doubt their usefulness for this purpose 
would be improved if, in their stand- 
ardization, care were taken to include 
a much wider range of regional and 
local conditions than has been the case 
in previous research. 


SOCIAL SYSTEM IN WHICH STRATIFICATION 
IS OPERATIVE 

Much confusion has arisen in strati- 
fication analysis because neither the 
population nor the social system to 
which the ranking applies has been 
made explicit. Social units which 
should be noted in which stratification 
mav be operative are (1) functional 
groups, such as a church or farmers’ 
organization, (2) primary communi- 
ties, (3) secondary communities, (4) 
the mass society, and (5) institutional 
complexes within the mass society, e.g., 
the economic and political. The ques- 


* John C. Belcher, “Evaluation and Re- 
standardization of Sewell’s Socio-Economic 
Scale,” op. cit., 246-55; and William H. Sew- 
ell, “The Restandardization of a Sociomet- 
ric Scale,” Social Forces, XXI (Mar., 1943) 
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tion here is which unit is dominant 
with respect to stratification in rural 
society. The most useful criteria and 
procedures would depend at least in 
part on the answer to the above ques- 
tion. If, for example, rural stratifica- 
tion is largely a function of the mass 
society rather than the community, 
socio-economic scales would assume a 
relatively greater importance in re- 
search procedure and prestige ratings 
much less than if the reverse were 
true. 

Making explicit the social unit or 
system not only delimits the popula- 
tion to be studied but also suggests the 
frame of reference or basis for evalua- 
tion. An investigation of the basis of 
evaluation necessarily focuses on the 
ethos of the social system. 

An analyst may note the various 
social units suggested above in which 
stratification is operative, but what of 
the lay observer? Does the community 
member regard social rank as a unit, 
such as the “leading man of the town,” 
or is the status of the particular person 
defined in a variety of ways depending 
on the social situation? 

Tenure, occupation, and _level-of- 
living items have long been employed 
by rural sociologists as indices of 
stratification.” Within the last decade, 
however, considerable attention has 
been given to the study of community 
rank and using the town and country 
community as the social unit. This 
emphasis has led to the questioning of 
the importance of community forces in 
determining stratification. The major 
challenge to the community point of 
view has been by those who maintain 


"See, for example, E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
Farmers’ Standard of Living (New York: 
Appleton-Century Co., 1929); and appro- 
priate studies in the “Social Research Re- 
ports” published by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the 1930's. 


that the mass society is the chief de- 
terminant of stratification. 

Basic assumptions of the community 
position are that rank is unitary and 
that the localistic value system is 
dominant. This may have been ap- 
proximated in relatively isolated and 
stable rural communities of yesterday; 
but mass communication has broken 
down the isolation of rural people, and 
community bonds have been weakened 
by the rise of special-interest groups. 
In fact, the mass society might be char- 
acterized as an agglomerate of special- 
interest groups or publics, each having 
its own status hierarchy. The basis of 
evaluation is determined largely by 
secondary systems of economic and 
political power and by the mass media 
of communication. 

An_individual’s community rank 
probably depends on his organizational 
statuses and the prevailing local rating 
of his personal qualities and achieve- 
ments, as well as on evaluations origi- 
nating in the mass society. Each com- 
munity might be expected to have to a 
greater or lesser degree its own unique 
system of evaluations, conditioned, at 
least in part, by its niche in the division 
of labor of the society.'’ It is impossi- 
ble to equate the localistic ratings of 
cne community with those of another; 
this can be done only by a frame of 
reference common to both, the eval- 
uations of the mass society. 

Stratification does have important 
functions in the community and the 
community can be used as the locus in 
determining rank. The major research 
issue here, however, deals with the 
source of the evaluation: Is it the 
mass society, the local community, or 
both; and in what way and to what 
degree”? 


“~Cf., Otis Dudley Duncan and Jay W. 
Artis, “Some Problems of Stratification Re- 
search,” Rural Sociology, XVI (Mar., 1951), 
17-29. 
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CULTURAL AND GROUP EXPRESSIONS 
OF STRATIFICATION 


Although attention thus far in this 
paper has been focused on the struc- 
tural aspects of stratification and prob- 
lems of analyzing them, the study of 
stratification remains quite incomplete 
until some effort is made to see how 
this element of social organization ties 
in with others and relates to the cul- 
tural orientations, personal organiza- 
tion, and collective activities of the 
participants in a stratified group. 


Typical Life Styles. Much effort has 
gone into the problem of delineating 
strata or classes and describing—usual- 
ly in a drastically typological manner 
—the typical “ways of life” of members 
of the several strata.’ Such descrip- 
tions emphasize manners, value com- 
plexes (“cultural profiles”), behavioral 
norms, family structure, and commun- 
ity roles. Thus, the “middle class” may 
be characterized as having a strong 
sense of propriety; emphasizing per- 
sonal achievement and _ self-improve- 
ment; respecting sex and _ property 
mores; taking leadership in voluntary 
associations; and developing a small- 
family pattern, featuring conjugal 
equality. By contrast, “the lower 
class,” coping with more severe prob- 
lems of economic insecurity, job mobil- 
ity, and marital dissolution, is charac- 
terized as lacking in strong success 
orientations and Protestant virtues; in- 
different to or merely tolerant of law 
and order and the behavioral codes of 
the middle class; nonparticipant in vol- 
untary associations and organized reli- 
gion; and freer in expression of aggres- 
sive and sexual impulses. 

In fashioning and elaborating such 
accounts, the sociologist must always 
ask himself to what extent he is merely 
accepting stereotypical versions of re- 
ality vouchsafed by selected inform- 


'! See especially the work of the anthro- 
pological school—Warner, West, Useem, Al- 
lison Davis, and others. 


ants. While definite statistical support 
is at hand for some of the “class” differ- 
ences suggested, in no class does so 
sharp a discontinuity in cultural char- 
acteristics appear as would be sug- 
gested by the theoretical cleavage 
present in the typology. If such typol- 
ogies are to be used, they must be re- 
garded primarily as a source of hy- 
potheses for the direction of research, 
and not as desirable end products of 
research, since they may obscure fully 
as much as they reveal. 


Group Expressions of Stratification. 
Class interests in rural society are 
expressed both in an informal and in 
an organized manner. Informal ex- 
pressions are through intermarriage, 
cliques, and family life. The clique 
and the family have been regarded by 
some investigators as the basic units 
of social strata.'* Empirical evidence 
tends to support this in that members 
of cliques and close relatives (siblings, 
parents, and children) tend to have the 
same or very similar social rank."* 

Community studies of rural stratifi- 
cation have emphasized both informal 
and local interaction. Consequently, 
research is definitely needed on the or- 
ganized expressions of status in the 
community and in the mass society. 
Persons of upper rank are the most 
highly organized and given organiza- 
tions tend to draw all or a preponder- 
ance of their membership from one or 
more closely related social strata. The 
expression of class interests through 
economic and political organizations 


'2 Allison Davis and John Dollard, Chil- 
dren of Bondage (American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1940); W. L. Warner and P. S. 
Lunt, The Status System of a Modern Com- 
munity (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1942). 

'’ Kaufman, Cornell Memoir 260, op. cit. 
C. P. Loomis has developed the notion of a 
“sociometric description of status.” For a 
discussion of and reference to empirical 
studies, see C. P. Loomis and J. A. Beegle, 
Rural Social Systems (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1950), chaps. 10 and 11. 
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has been emphasized in the European 
literature on stratification.'* Although 
these areas no doubt need more atten- 
tion in rural studies, economic and po- 
litical groups have been found to have 
the widest range of all groups as to 
class membership. Groups stressing 
leisure-time activities have the narrow- 
est range, and churches are intermedi- 
ate.’ A distinction must be drawn, of 
course, between the class composition 
of an organization’s membership and 
the extent to which it actually furthers 
the class interests of those who control 
and lead it. 

A basic problem in the dynamics of 
stratification is, therefore, to what ex- 
tent pressure groups—e.g., farm organi- 
zations and labor unions—are the or- 
ganized expression of class interests, 
keeping in mind the possibility that 
these groups may operate differently at 
the national level than in the com- 
munity.'® It is also important to study 


to what extent pressure groups of 
seemingly similar socio-economic lev- 
els, e.g., farm owners and small busi- 
nessmen, identify with and oppose each 


other. Where there is a conflict be- 
tween groups of apparently compa- 
rable socio-economic levels, the expla- 
nation may possibly lie in factors of 
prestige and power operating in the 
mass society context, e.g., the national 
political arena. 

Class orientations may be expressed 
in choice behavior, such as voting, mass 
media participation, and matters of 
taste and fashion. Similarly, recruit- 
ment to publics and social movements 
may have a class basis. There remains 

'*See C. H. Page, Class and American 
Sociology (New York: Dial Press, 1940). 

'° See the community studies cited above, 
and Walter Goldschmidt, As You Sow (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947), chaps. 
3-5. 

16Some suggestions on the dynamics of 
rural stratification may be gained from 
such a study as Wesley McCune, The Farm 
Bloc (New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1943). 


the further problem of the degree to 
which such collectives so act as to fur- 
ther particular class interests. 


Stratification Factors in Personal Or- 
ganization. The problem of personality 
in relation to stratification has usually 
been formulated as one of discovering 
what personality types are characteris- 
tic of the several classes or strata, and 
of explaining these personality corre- 
lates in terms of typical subcultural 
patterns of child rearing and expecta- 
tion demands. In the attack on this 
problem, with great reliance being 
placed on. typological and informal ob- 
servational procedures, little direct, 
rigorous evidence has been forthcom- 
ing to show (a) that there actually are 
specific class-linked patterns of child 
rearing, and (b) that the presumed 
personality differences do in fact exist, 
or to support the basic assumption (c) 
that particular training practices do in 
fact produce the personality character- 
istics in question.'’ It would seem de- 
sirable to see some shift of attention 
from the problems of personality type 
and character structure toward a more 
general sociological concern. From a 
sociological standpoint, the basic prob- 
lem in this area is the influence of posi- 
tion in the stratification structure on 
role expectations, the number and 
types of available roles, and role as- 
pirations—as well as the possible in- 

'? The evidence from a recent study indi- 
cates that some of the infant training prac- 
tices which have been so greatly empha- 
sized in the child development literature 
have no discernible influence on later per- 
sonality adjustment. See William H. Sew- 
ell, “Infant Training and the Personality of 
the Child,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LVIII, No. 2 (Sept., 1950), 150-159. Others 
who have reviewed the literature on child 
training and personality have questioned 
this assumption. See Harold Orlansky, “In- 
fant Care and Personality,” Psychological 
Bulletin No. 46 (Jan., 1949), pp. 1-48; and 
A. R. Lindesmith and A. L. Strauss, “Cri- 
tique of Culture-Personality Writings,” 
American Sociological Review, XV (Oct., 
1950), 587-600. 
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fluence of class-oriented training prac- 
tices on character or basic personality 
formation. The problem of personal 
organization is then seen as the prob- 
lem of the individual’s life chances, 
stated essentially in terms of what so- 
cial roles are open to him with varying 
probabilities. 


VERTICAL SOCIAL MOBILITY 

A basic aspect of a system of strati- 
fication is whether or not strata are 
open so that individuals may move 
from one to another. Freedom of move- 
ment and the lack of crystallized strata 
have been regarded as essential char- 
acteristics of American society. The 


lack of distinct class lines makes it dif- 
ficult to observe vertical mobility with 
precision. 

A related problem is that of the unit 
of study, i.e., the mobility of an indi- 
vidual in the course of his career versus 
mobility as between successive genera- 


tions. If research is focused on the lat- 
ter, the emphasis is on (1) the amount 
and direction of mobility, and (2) 
channels of, and facilitators and bar- 
riers to, mobility. If career mobility is 
studied, an additional problem is that 
of (3) personality organization and ad- 
justments demanded in the process of 
mobility. A problem deserving re- 
search consideration is the relationship 
between career and successive-genera- 
tion mobility. In the case of career 
mobility, the methodological problem 
arising in successive-generation mobil- 
ity studies—the inability of the top 
occupational strata to be upwardly 
mobile and the bottom occupational 
strata to be downwardly mobile—is 
avoided. Work in occupational mo- 
bility can also be improved by using 
age as a control factor in the analysis 
of the amount of mobility between 
successive generations. Inadequacy in 
this respect seriously impairs the con- 
clusions of many studies in this area. 
The problem of measuring mobility 
is also complicated by the fact that, 


in a complex society, the many statuses 
an individual may hold are not likely 
to be congruous. This complication can 
be offset partly by the separate anal- 
ysis of an individual’s mobility in dif- 
ferent status hierarchies. An intriguing 
research question is the relationship 
among mobility strides along different 
status dimensions. 

A further complication is that the 
social structure itself may be under- 
going change while mobility is in 
process. Some work has been done to 
disentangle, statistically, the effect of 
changing occupational structure on oc- 
cupational mobility from mobility due 
to other causes.'* 

Major institutional channels of ver- 
tical social mobility in rural society 
which have been noted include land 
tenure, occupation, entrepreneurship, 
education, marriage, and associations. '" 
The degree to which these and other 
channels are open and the extent to 
which they operate together to imple- 
ment or impede mobility are important 
research questions. Problems of this 
nature receiving the most attention in 
recent years are the lack of nonfarm 
job opportunities, poor educational fa- 
cilities, and impediments to farm own- 
ership. However, little is known re- 
garding the extent to which these and 
other factors have affected social mo- 
bility of rural persons or generations. 

Two areas of research bearing upon 
social mobility which have important 
implications for stratification theory 
and which have been developed by 
students of rural life are (1) farm ten- 
ancy research, and (2) studies of rural- 
urban migration. While much atten- 

'* Natalie Rogoff, “Recent Trends in Ur- 
ban Occupational Mobility,” Reader in Ur- 
ban Sociology, ed. Paul K. Hatt and Albert 
J. Reiss, Jr. (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1951), pp. 406-20. 

'*The most comprehensive treatment of 
mobility is to be found in P. A. Sorokin, 
Social Mobility (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1927). 
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tion has been given in research to 
tenure status and process*’—primarily 
in terms of the concept of “agricultural! 
ladder”—the results have contributed 
relatively little to knowledge of social 
mobility. Future research needs to be 
designed much more carefully to avoid 
ambiguities inherent in the use of such 
broad categories as “owner,” “tenant,” 
and “laborer,” and to deal more rigor- 
ously with the problem of appropriate 
bases for the calculation of rates of 
movement and average durations in 
particular statuses. Furthermore, the 
study of mobility should be seen in a 
broad context of social change, since 
much individual mobility may simply 
reflect overall shifts in the distribution 
of income and status perquisites among 
occupational groups resulting from 


technological progress, national policy, 


or business fluctuations. Other than in 
the analysis of tenure, there has been 
little direct study of social mobility 
within rural society. 

Rural-urban migration is necessarily 
an incident of mobility out of the rural! 
occupational structure. In addition. 
it may be hypothesized—migration is 
often a response to frustrated aspira- 
tions for mobility within that structure 
The major channels of mobility in the 
mass society become accessible to the 
rural individual, ordinarily, only if he 
departs from the local community. 
These factors may help to explain ob- 
served selectivity in rural-urban mi- 
gration, e.g., the suggestion from some 
studies that persons of higher rank and 


20 Extensive reference to tenure studies 
and documentation of trends may be found 
in any recent text in rural sociology, e.g., 
Paul H. Landis, Rural Life in Process (2nd 
ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948). 


greater skills are more likely to go to 
the city.*' 

Mobility of the individual depends 
not only on social and economic oppor- 
tunities available to him, but also on 
his personality organization and moti- 
vation. Many more questions could be 
raised here than could be answered 
with available findings. How do the 
level of aspiration and the level of 
achievement vary from stratum to 
stratum? What part do temperament, 
social experience, and social accident 
play in influencing one’s ambitions and 
goals? 

A related question is the impact of 
the norms and values of the local com- 
munity and the family on the mobility 
aspirations of the individual. To what 
extent is mobility valued? What are 
the crucial criteria of mobility in the 
perceptions of the family and the pro- 
vincial culture? How do these con- 
siderations affect the level of aspira- 
tion of the child? Answers to these 
questions may help explain the dif- 
ferential amount of social mobility 
between regions, communities, and 
among family types within the same 
community. 


STRATIFICATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

Since stratification is persistent 
and ubiquitous feature of complex so- 
cieties, it may be presumed that there 
are deep-seated forces which work to- 
ward the maintenance of social :ic- 
qualities of one type or another. 
Among those factors which seem most 
evidently responsible for the phenom- 
enon are the division of labor, the ex- 

21N. P. Gist, C. T. Pihlblad, and C. L. 
Gregory, Selective Factors in Migrction and 
Occupation, University of Missouri Studies, 
Vol. 7, 1943; P. H. Landis, “Educational Se- 
lectivity of Rural-Urban Migration and Its 
Bearing on Wage and Occupational Adjust- 
ments,” Rural Sociology, XI (Sept., 1946), 
218-232; C. F. Reuss, “A Qualitative Study 
of Depopulation in a Remote Rural District 
1900-1930," Rural Sociology, II (Mar., 1937), 
66-75. 
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istence of an economic surplus, and 
variation in individual attributes and 
abilities. 

Among the modifications of stratifi- 
cation patterns which may occur are 
(1) shifts in the relative power, pres- 
tige, and life chances of distinguishable 
collectives or aggregates (sometimes 
referred to as “group mobility”); (2) 
changes in the basis of stratification, 
e.g., from property te skill; (3) fluc- 
tuations in the overall rate of mobility; 
(4) increase or decrease in the visibil- 
ity of class lines and the amount of 
class conflict; (5) emergence of new 
statuses and sources of power, e.g., the 
rise of the public relations professions 
and groups skilled in the use of mass 
media; (6) changes in the degree of 
inequality in income, prestige, and the 
like. Not much concern with these 
and other problems of change has 
been evidenced in recent research— 
which has been almost exclusively 
guided by a static “structural-func- 
tional” imagery. 

Some point to a more extensive and 
rigid stratification of rural life and 
give as evidence the loss of the fron- 
tier and its democratizing influence, 
the growth of farm tenancy and farm 
indebtedness, and the emergence of 
a pattern of large-scale, capitalistic- 
industrialized farming. The tendency 
to view such trends as “social prob- 
lems” has deflected attention from 
them as changes in the stratification of 
rural society. Furthermore, sociol- 
ogists for the most part have eschewed 
historical research on_ stratification. 
There are available only a few treat- 
ments of the subject by historians, 
more suggestive than definitive in 
value.** A major difficulty is that of 


22 R. W. Shugg, Origins of Class Struggle 
in Louisiana (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1939); Frank L. Owsley, 
Plain Folk of the Old South (Baton Rouge: 


Louisiana State University Press, 1949): 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, “The Decline of 
Aristocracy in America,” New Viewpoints 


finding appropriate time series of data 
which afford direct measures of strati- 
fication. For the most part changes in 
stratification, rather than being di- 
rectly observable, have to be inferred 
from trends in related causal factors. 

It is at least worth raising the ques- 
tion of whether the structural ap- 
proach to stratification is capable of 
sustaining a thorough examination of 
change. Schematically, one would de- 
scribe the stratification structure of at 
least two separate time periods, ob- 
serve differences, and seek to account 
for the changes in structure. But it is 
doubtful whether, in a dynamic so- 
ciety, any one pattern of stratification 
is ever so completely explicit that one 
is justified in claiming to have de- 
scribed “the structure.” More realisti- 
cally, the temporal sequence might be 
regarded as a moving disequilibrium in 
which elements of stratification always 
remain imperfectly articulated. No 
doubt the conceptual equipment avail- 
able for this kind of analysis is primi- 
tive as compared with that which has 
been elaborated for structural study. 
But at least one promising notion is 
that of “trend.” The effort to discern 
Stratification trends should probably be 
given at least as high a priority as the 
attempt to typify stratification struc- 
tures. 

In addition to the general problems 
raised above, a number of specific re- 
search questions deserve attention 
For example, what is the impact of 
migration on the social stratification of 
the receiving and the sending com- 
munity? A large exodus of upper- 
stratum children from a rural com- 
munity undoubtedly significant 
consequences for the future stratifica- 
tion of that community. Does the 
mechanism of social mobility fill up the 
available upper statuses? Does the exo- 
dus result in a greater tendency for 


in American History (New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1922), chap. IV. 
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“leveling” previous status distinction? 
Such questions require empirical re- 
search, and they should be investigated 
in different socio-cultural areas to dis- 
cern the effect of different sets of con- 
ditions on the relationship between 
migration and stratification. The im- 
pact of migration on the receiving com- 
munity is of equal interest. We know 
that rural migration has important con- 
sequences for the number and compo- 
sition of urban residents. But how 
does this steady stream of migrants 
affect the social stratification of the 
city? 

Major social policies certainly are 
forces which influence the stratification 
structure. Some questions in this re- 
gard with significant theoretical and 
practical implications are: (1) How 
does the tax structure and social wel- 
fare legislation affect the social strati- 
fication of rural areas? (2) To what 
extent does federal farm legislation 
tend to maintain or change the status 


quo of the social hierarchies in farm 
areas? (3) What impact does the busi- 
ness cycle have on rural social strati- 
fication? 


CONCLUSION 


The present writers have sought to 
emphasize the need for fundamental 
thinking and imaginative inquiry re- 
garding the nature of social stratifica- 
tion, its correlates and consequences, 
and its dynamics. Attention has been 
given to problem areas rather than to 
particular hypotheses and research de- 
signs, since it is the writers’ conviction 
that detailed research planning will 
have value only if there is awareness 
of the grave issues which confront the 
effort to advance knowledge in this 
area. The growing interest in research 
in stratification is a hopeful sign, pro- 
vided such research is not devoted 
merely to the further confirmation of 
the very minimum set of insights 
which we now possess. 


. 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN THE COLLECTIVE 
AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENTS IN ISRAEL* 


by Herbert A. Aurbach+ 


ABSTRACT 


This paper attempts to demonstrate the growth of class stratification 
in the collective agricultural settlements of Israel. Among the factors 
discussed are: (1) the place of the collective in the national stratification; 
(2) the reéstablishment of the subordinate role of women; (3) the 
abandonment of complete democratization of management and leadership; 
(4) the growth of job specialization; (5) the problem of hired labor and 
the “exploitation” of auxiliary groups; (6) the development of an age 
hierarchy; (7) the growth of individualism; and (8) the crystallization 
of intimate social groups. It is concluded that, although stratification is 
taking place, the class system developing is still a wide-open one. The 
attempt of the leadership to combat some of the negative aspects of 
stratification while maintaining a flexibility in adjusting to changing social 
conditions is promising. The success of such an adjustment may indicate 


the lower limits of stratification necessary in a changing society. 


INTRODUCTION 


The collective agricultural settle- 
ments in Israel (kibbutz—plural, kib- 
bitzim; or kvutza—plural, kvutzot) are 
a unique social experiment. They ex- 
emplify one of the most extensive ap- 
plications of collective living on a 
purely voluntary basis to be at- 
tempted in contemporary times. Da- 
gania, founded in 1911, is the earliest 
established settlement still in exist- 
ence. At the end of 1950, there were 
214 such communities with a total of 
approximately 68,000 inhabitants, or 
about 6 per cent of Israel’s total popu- 


*This is a revision of a paper done for 
C. Arnold Anderson’s course in “Social 
Classes” at the University of Kentucky. 
Since this paper was written the following 
articles, which in part seem to confirm and 
further elucidate some of the conclusions 
drawn here, have come to the writer’s at- 
tention: John Hersey, “Our Far-Flung Cor- 
respondents; the Kibbutz,” The New York- 
er, April 19, 1952, pp. 97-111; Samuel Koe- 
nig, “The Crisis in Israel’s Collective Set- 
tlements,” Jewish Social Studies, XIV 


(1952), pp. 145-166; Eva Rosenfeld, “Social 


Stratification in a ‘Classless’ Society,” 
American Sociological Review, XVI, No. 6 
(1951), pp. 766-774. 

tUniversity of Kentucky, 
Kentucky. 
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lation and about 30 per cent of the 
rural population. 


These communities and the subcul- 
ture which they have produced are the 
expression of an idealism that grew out 
of the catastrophic conditions besetting 
European Jews in the first half of the 
twentieth century. The idea of the 
collective stemmed from the social 
forces which impinged upon the young 
people in particular. The resulting 
ideological trends are described by 
Yissakhar: 


The deep source of idealism which 
produced the kibbutz society was a 
combination of many factors. These, 
broadly speaking, can be divided into 
three main categories. Firstly, the na- 
tional revolt of the Jew for independ- 
ence and freedom. Secondly, his social 
revolt, particularly in Russia, which in- 
spired the young Zionist with the con- 
ception of making his National Home a 
model of social equality and justice. 
Thirdly, the background of the youth 
movement in revolt against the over- 
urbanization of society and struggling 
for the return to a life of nature, simple 
toil, and a youthful brotherhood linked 
by the idea of personal service .... The 
kibbutz as a form of society, expressed 
all these strivings.' 


' Ya’akov Ben Yissakhar, “Kibbutz at the 
Crossroads,” Zionist Newsletter, II (Nos. 6- 
12, 1949), No. 7, p. 1. 
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It is with the second of these ideals, 
the struggle for social justice and 
equality, that this paper primarily will 
be concerned. Social stratification, as 
used herein, refers to superordinate 
and subordinate social relationships. 
The members of the collectives set up 
certain standards of equality which 
today are being tested. The early 
founders hoped to eliminate social 
stratification completely in their new 
society. It is a conclusion of this paper 
that this idealistic objective has not 
been fulfilled. Despite all attempts to 
eliminate stratified relationships, it ap- 
pears that they are now being—or have 
been—reéstablished. This, it would 
seem, is due to a spontaneous readjust- 
ment of the collective societies to their 
own social needs. In other words, so- 
cial stratification is once again revealed 
as a natural and functionally essential 
factor in the organization of any com- 
munity. 

Centers states that social classes are 
essentially “characterized as psycho- 
logical or subjectively based groupings 
defined by the allegiance of their mem- 
bers.’”* By such criteria the members 
of the collectives would be of one class. 
They all—either by careful selection 
or intensive education (as is the case 
with the young people born into the 
collective)—are imbued with a highly 
idealistic Marxist ideology. All the 
members would identify themselves as 
“workers,” using Centers’ classification, 
and would hold very similar attitudes 
and beliefs about economic and politi- 
cal matters. Despite this, as will be 
shown below, objective indications of 
stratification are manifest. It may be 
argued that these are differentiating, 
rather than stratifying, factors; yet 
they have resulted in superordinate- 
subordinate relationships characteris- 
tic of stratification. 

*Richard Centers, The Psychology of 
Social Classes (Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1949), p. 210. 


Davis’ differentiates between “non- 
stratified” and “stratified” status. The 
former may be combined in the same 
legitimate family, while the latter may 
not. Non-stratified statuses such as 
those based on sex and age, while they 
have an invidious element, are not 
ranked in a graded, hierarchal series. 
But, in terms of the definitions used in 
this paper, a superordinate-subordinate 
relationship does exist. Being a woman 
or a young person does in fact put one 
in a subordinate position in Western 
society, and as such, ranks persons in 
those categories below the males or 
older persons. The founders of the 
collectives felt that the basic cause for 
this was the complete economic de- 
pendence of the woman and young 
person on the male head of the family. 
They specifically attempted to give 
women and young people a full and 
equal social-economic role and thereby 
to eliminate this aspect of stratification. 


PLACE IN THE NATIONAL STRATIFICATION 

Before the growth of stratification 
within the collective communities is 
examined, it is important to consider 
the status of the members of the col- 
lective communities in the larger Is- 
raeli society. The reports of most ob- 
servers point out that, at least during 
the pioneering period, being a member 
of a collective community gave the 
individual a highly regarded position 
in the social hierarchy of the national 
community. This, in turn, has reflected 
itself in a feeling of superiority over 
those who did not pioneer. Efroymson* 
points out the great prestige accorded 
to members of the collectives by the 
people of all the strata of Israel’s popu- 
lation. Aisenstadt indicates the rela- 

‘Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1949), pp. 364- 
366. 

4C. W. Efroymson, “Collective Agricul- 
ture in Israel,” Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, LVI (1), p. 32. 
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tionship between the collectives and 
the overall community, as follows: 

The socially creative force which con- 
stitutes the fundamental origin of the 
entire social structure of the Yishub (the 
colonizing groups in Israel), reached its 
peak in the colonies of the workers’ set- 
tlements (this includes the cooperatives 
moshavie odim, as well as the collectives) 
: The workers’ settlement sees itself 
as a vital part of ... [the] task of na- 
tional creation. In fact, it considers itself 
to be the highest form. As a result a 
mutually positive attitude developed, an 
attitude which established the workers’ 
settlements as one of the highest stages 
in the social scale of values of the 
Yishub.* 


The members of the collectives have 
developed a very strong in-group feel- 
ing, the “we sentiment” referred to by 
Infield.” The overall effect is a strong 
cohesiveness in the group and a 
strengthening of primary group bonds. 
There are other aspects to this, how- 
ever. Attitudes of anti-urbanism and 
anti-intellectualism have developed. 
Werner described this when he re- 
ferred to the “state of undeclared war 
[which] exists between Tel Aviv and 
the hinterlands,’ and when he pointed 
out that the Sabra (youth born in Is- 
rael) of the workers’ settlements, with 
few exceptions, “rejects his father or 
grandfather, for having spent endless 
hours in ‘shule’ (the synagogue), or 
the university, strengthening his brain 
at the expense of his body.’* 

This anti-intellectualism, along with 
strong nationalism, is also mentioned 
by Feuer in discussing some of the 

°S.N. Aisenstadt, “The Sociological Struc- 
ture of the Jewish Community in Pales- 
tine,” Jewish Social Studies, X (1948), pp. 
13-15. 

*Henrick Infield, Cooperative Living in 
Palestine (New York: Dryden Press, 1944), 
pp. 142-145. 

* Alfred Werner, “The Sabra: Jew with 
Roots,” New Republic, December 18, 1950, 
p. 14. 

‘Ibid., p. 15. 
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problems in the education of these 
young people. He states: 

Their methods of education have not 
been successful in the teaching of math- 
ematics and foreign languages. During 
past years, the emotional resistance 
against the learning of English has been 
severe. More important, they find it 
hard to impart a humane, liberal, inter- 
nationalistic philosophy to the new gen- 
eration. The Sabras hate the Arabs, and 
were glad to see the left wing kibbutzim 
give up their policy of bi-nationalism.” 
In a similar vein, John Hersey, after 

describing the'synthesis of the Israeli 
immigrants into the larger community 
through their children, for whom the 
immigrant parents make great sacri- 
fices, concludes that this over-solicit- 
ousness is paradoxically producing “a 
generation that represents the most 
wonderful resolved internationalism on 
earth today, but also a generation into 
which a burning and bitter nationalism 
is being bred.”'” 

Thus the strong in-group feeling 
seems to have set off the members of 
the collectives as a separate stratum 
within the national structure, and they 
identify themselves as such. With the 
further industrialization of Israel, with 
the accompanying growth of urbaniza- 
tion and decline of the pioneering need, 
and with the reéstablishment of intel- 
lectual achievement as legitimate pur- 
suit, this trend may develop further. 


“EQUALITY” OF THE SEXES 

One of the ideals most highly valued 
in the collective movement has been 
the building of a new society in which 
social inequality of the sexes would be 
eliminated and women would be lifted 
from the subordinate role to which 
they had been relegated in most non- 


* Lewis S. Feuer, “The Quality of Life in 
Israel's Collectives,” Commentary, IX (June, 
1950), p. 504. 

'° John Hersey, “A Reporter at Large— 
The Ingathering of the Exiles,” The New 
Yorker, Nov. 24, 1951, p. 85. 
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collective societies. Yissakhar states: 

From the outset, the pioneers 
believed that the basis of this inequality 
was an economic one—that the confine- 
ment of woman's work to domestic du- 
ties and the rearing of children as a full- 
time occupation made her dependent for 
her livelihood upon the earnings of her 
husband and thereby produced a state of 
inequality within the family and the 
wider society as a whole.'! 

The collectives attempted to rectify 
the situation by giving the women a 
full and equal participation in com- 
munal life. Women at first assumed 
equal social, political, and economic 
roles. They worked side by side with 
the men in all activities. In 1939, 
Revusky described the unique position 
of the woman in the collective: 

She lives there on the basis of absolute 
equality. She is not only accorded an 
equal voice in all decisions of the Kvutza, 
but she also participates to a consider- 
able extent in all branches of agricul- 
tural activity .... there was even for a 
time a marked tendency to emancipate 
women from kitchen drudgery by as- 
signing an equal number of men to vari- 
ous domestic jobs.'* 

Not only was all the agricultural and 
construction work done on a collective 
basis, but such domestic jobs as those 
in the laundry, in the communal 
kitchen, and in the children’s house 
were shared by both men and women. 
Since women were to share fully in 
the economic functioning of the com- 
munity, it was essential that they be 
relieved of the responsibility of bring- 
ing up their children. A communal 
children’s house was established to 
care for and educate the child from 
infancy until he was ready to assume 
a full membership in the collective. 
Thus the mother, and the father as 
well, was freed of all economic and 
social responsibility for the care of the 
child. However, the parents spent 
much of their free time each day in 


'! Yissakhar, op. cit., No. 8, p. 1. 

'2Abraham Revusky, Jews in Palestine 
(New York: Vanguard Press, 1945), pp. 
128-129. 


close relationship with their children, 
during which time they were not en- 
cumbered with any of the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, or worries found in the 
usual family relationship. 

In this way the collectives attempted 
to erase the lines of stratification that 
had developed between the sexes. The 
social and economic roles of men and 
women in these communities were 
equated, and ideally the superordinate 
and subordinate position of the sexes 
in the social hierarchy was to dis- 
appear. Yet it seems that slowly, but 
in a definite pattern, the socio-economic 
hierarchy of the sexes is being reéstab- 
lished. 

Revusky stated that the efforts to 
assign an equal number of men to var- 
ious domestic jobs had been unsuc- 
cessful and “the kitchen and children’s 
house are now generally conceded to 
be a monopoly of women.”'* The trend 
toward the specialization of the wom- 
en’s economic role was gradual. Be- 
cause of the biological limitations of 
their physical capabilities, women were 
unable to assume an equal role in hard, 
manual labor. The first step, then, was 
to relieve women of their duties in the 
heavy agricultural work and _ place 
them in auxiliary enterprises, such as 
the vegetable garden, poultry, orchard 
and vineyard, and beekeeping. Then 
came the establishment of the principle 
that domestic work, referred to as “so- 
cial service,” was to be considered on 
a par with all other phases of the econ- 
omy—each task to be regarded as so- 
cially necessary. Slowly, however, 
wemen assumed completely the do- 
mestic work. Yissakhar points up this 
development: 

As the kibbutz developed and had to 
struggle at all times on a meager budget, 
it often had to make a hard choice be- 
tween employing men in occupations 
also suited for women because of the 
greater profit derived from their labour 


‘8 Ibid., pp. 128-129. 
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.... the greater expansion of the chil- 
dren’s community (and the other domes- 
tic facilities—the kitchen, laundry, and 
food store) within the Kibbutz Move- 
ment in the last decade has absorbed an 
ever-increasing number of womenfolk in 
the social services of the kibbutz and 
sorely limited the number employed in 
the inccme-earning branches of its 
economy.'* 

In another important aspect of social 
relations, there is a strong indication of 
inequality between the sexes. Despite 
the ideal of complete political equality, 
the findings of a recent inquiry quoted 
by Yissakhar concluded that “women 
were sadly absent from the central 
executive, administrative, social, and 
cultural institutions of the Kibbutz 
Movement as a whole, and poorly rep- 
resented in those of the individual 
settlements.”'* The commission of in- 
quiry tended to blame this on the re- 
luctance of the women to assume re- 
sponsibility, because of the duties in- 
volved in their dual role as mother and 
active participant in the community. 
Whatever the reason, however, no at- 
tempt to activate women to assume 
leadership in the political, social, and 
cultural affairs of the collective com- 
munities has met with success. For 
all practical purposes, the collective re- 
mains a male-dominated social hier- 
archy. This condition seems to be even 
more true of the national federations 
of collectives, in which women hold 
very few positions of authority and 
responsibility. 


OCCUPATIONAL STRATIFICATION 


In the early days, the founders of 
the collectives made a definite effort 
to prevent occupational stratification 
from developing. Not only were all 
jobs in the collective regarded as hav- 
ing equal functional importance, but 
all jobs were rotated within the com- 
munity. Similarly, all administrative 


14 Yissakhar, op. cit., No. 8, p. 2. 
1° Tbid., No. 8, p. 3. 


tasks were regularly rotated to prevent 
the concentration of power in the 
hands of a few people and to prevent 
the development of a _ bureaucratic 
hierarchy. The role of the manager 
was eliminated; for this above all was 
regarded as a capitalistic means of 
exploitation of the workers. Despite 
all these efforts, an occupational hier- 
archy seems to be developing. 

Revusky recalls the earlier tech- 
niques of management: 


There were certain kvutzot whose 
membership were so jealous of the ultra- 
democratic characteristics of their set- 
tlements that they established a rotating 
system of management which gave every 
member an absolutely equal opportunity 
for leadership. In such a system a new 
Management Committee elected 
each month, and the only concession to 
the principle of continuity was made 
in the provision that only half the com- 
mittee members be elected at one time. 
Nor was the re-election a second time 
permitted . . . until all the collective’s 
members had served once on the man- 
agement board.'* 

By 1935, nearly all the management 
committees were elected for a year 
(today it is usually for at least two 
years) and the aversion to reélecting 
members of the management boards is 
now much weaker than it was, accord- 
ing to Revusky. He also points out that 
the power of the committees has been 
increased and important decisions are 
no longer dependent on the vote of a 
general membership meeting as they 
were formerly. He goes on to state 
that most management committees 
elect a “concentrator,” which is the 
democratic synonym for the tradition- 
ally unpopular “maneger.”'' 
Schwartz states: 

In the early kvutza, in line with a 
strict equalitarian philosophy, the secre- 
tary and the treasurer were elected for 
short non-renewable terms. Practical 
application of this rule was beset with 


'® Revusky, op. cit., pp. 129-130. 
‘7 Revusky, op. cit., p. 130. 
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difficulties and now the officers are usu- 

ally elected for two-year terms and may 

be re-elected.'* 
Consecutive terms seem to be becom- 
ing more and more common in these 
offices, as well as in the administrative, 
social, and cultural committees; this is 
rationalized in terms of efficiency. Al- 
though there are no definite figures to 
confirm it, the opinion of several per- 
sons who have had intimate contact 
with the collectives supports the con- 
clusion that, within any one collective, 
most of the administrative offices and 
committee positions have been held by 
a small core of the membership.'* How- 
ever, as pointed out by Wolfman, the 
authority which this leadership holds 
lies primarily in the ability of the lead- 
ers to command respect of the member- 
ship by example and by carrying out 
the aims of the collective. He states: 

The leader is seen while at work with 
the group and everything that he does 
is acceptable to the members. The leader 
has no ruling power and to all practical 
purposes no means of coercion, never- 
theless his authority is great. The boys 
(of the youth groups) listen to him 
willingly because he fulfills their aims. 
When an adult member of a kibbutz or 
a kvutza becomes a leader, his words 
carry special weight, the weight of truth, 
reality, and fulfillment 
Another clue which indicates the 

formation of an elite within the col- 
lective communities is given in Kibbutz 
Buchenwald: 

After this period of working together, 
it has become apparent that not every- 
one who was attracted to the kibbutz is 
fully adapted to the building of a real 
communal life. So a group has been 
formed within the kibbutz which calls 
itself the Activists. The Activists must 
be the kernel of the kibbutz, harder, 


'SEli Schwartz, “Communal Settlements 
in Palestine,” American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, IX (2), pp. 191-203. 

''This opinion was expressed to the 
writer in personal conversations with sev- 
eral persons who had been participants 
in Israeli collectives 

“ Benjamin Wolfman, “The Social De- 
velopment of Israeli Youth,” Jewish Social 
Studies, XI (1949), p. 354 


healthier than the rest. The job of 

every active member is to work for the 

development of discipline as well as 

comradeliness. He must always have the 

commune rather than himself in mind.*! 
This formation, within the community, 
of a clique having the functional role 
of providing the community with lead- 
ership and the means for greater social 
control through discipline seems to be 
indicative of the beginning of a hier- 
archical system. 

Job specialization seems to be an- 
other factor which is contributing to 
the development of occupational strati- 
fication. Efroymson relates that “in 
the beginning workers were shifted 
from one job to another in accord with 
extreme equalitarian ideals, but more 
recently they seem to stick to a par- 
ticular task.”** To this Schwartz adds: 

Despite the Kvutza’s aversion to the 
creation of social groups, it realizes that 
expertness and proficiency are by-prod- 
ucts of practice in many occupations; 
therefore such jobs as the smith, dairy- 
man, poultryman, teacher, etc. are given 
out, as it were, on a long-term lease and 
the developed experts in these fields are 
not often switched.** 

Samuel"! also notes this trend toward 
the use of permanent specialists for 
much of the farm work. The specialist 
jobs in agriculture are given high value 
by the members of the collective, and 
the persons who hold these occupations 
are held in high regard by the rest of 
the membership. 

Another factor which leads to occu- 
pational stratification has been the de- 
velopment of small-scale manufactur- 
ing as a subsidiary to agriculture. 
Originally, manufacturing was used by 
the collectives to provide occupations 
for the members during slack periods 


(ed.), Kibbutz Buchen- 
1946), 


*! Meyer Levin 


wald (Tel-Aviv: Lion the Printer, 
p. 38. 

22 Efroymson, op. cit., p. 40. 

2" Schwartz, op. cit., p. 194. 

Edwin Samuel, Handbook of the Jew- 
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in agriculture. Thereby, they had 
hoped to avoid using hired labor dur- 
ing the harvest and other seasons when 
extra labor would be needed. Soon, 
however, the factory became so impor- 
tant to the economy of the collective 
that the unit could not spare its work- 
ers to help in agriculture. Thus there 
came to be a differentiation between 
the farm workers and the factory 
workers. Because of the high value 
placed on agricultural occupations, the 
factory work is held in somewhat less 
regard, and another step is added to 
the occupational hierarchy. It must 
be pointed out, however, that the strat- 
ification in this aspect does not seem 
very great. As manufacturing becomes 
more and more important within the 
collective economy, these positions may 
be equated or even reversed. More 
important will be the tendency in all 
manufacturing toward an increasing 
job specialization and a growing need 
for management positions. These two 
factors will lead toward further strati- 
fication as the importance of manufac- 
turing in the collectives increases. 

Because of the tremendous shortage 
of labor during World War II, Kibbutz 
Hameuchad, the largest of the organi- 
zations of kibbutzim and the one in 
which manufacturing and handicraft 
work have made the most progress, 
had to abandon one of the basic social 
principles of the collectives—the ban 
on hired labor. After the war, how- 
ever, the ban was reéstablished; yet 
today it remains one of the most press- 
ing economic and social problems of 
the collectives. Yissakhar sums up the 
problem as follows: 


With the severance of the country 
from the sources of its imports during 
the Second World War, the kibbutzim 
found themselves in the unusual position 
of being able to command high prices for 
their products, to pay off entire loans and 
to lay the basis for a great economic ex- 
pansion. During this period we wit- 
nessed the beginning of a sizeable kib- 
butz industry added to its agricultural 
foundations. This development brought 


with it a growing need for more workers. 
The kibbutz had no alternative but to 
give up its new economic enterprises or 
else to abrogate one of its most basic 
principles by the employment of hired 
labour. The sources of this type of 
labour were made highly accessible by 
the tremendous influx of the new immi- 
grants at the beginning of statehood... . 

Even with the fullest possible mech- 
anization of agriculture, the number of 
working hands saved for these new in- 
dustries could not meet their growing 
requirements. The end of our War of 
Liberation saw a further sharpening of 
this problem, as most of the kibbutzim 
had acquired large additions to their 
land holdings, thus posing the problem 
of labour shortage in an even more se- 
vere form. 

Despite the fact that the conference of 
the Kibbutz Hameuchad, and for that 
matter the conferences of the other 
federations, condemned the practice of 
hired labour and took the firm decisions 
to eliminate it completely, the economic 
problem still stands. ... The only alter- 
native to hired labour in the kibbutz is 
to expand its membership, thereby alter- 
ing its social framework.?5 


THE POSITION OF YOUTH 


It is apparent from the above discus- 
sion that, regardless of the choice of 
socio-economic alternatives taken by 
the collectives, one of the resulting 
consequences will be an _ increasing 
social stratification of the society. Even 
among the mobile labor force there 
is a social differentiation, since this 
group includes two elements which es- 
sentially are not a part of the collective 
community, but are auxiliary groups. 
Some critics, including Arnold,** con- 
sider the latter exploited groups. These 
are the trainees and the groups of the 
Youth Movement. The former are 
made up of people who wish to join the 
collective, or who plan to set up their 
own collective community. The latter 
are groups of idealistic teen-agers, from 
the cities and sometimes from foreign 


25 Yissakhar, op. cit., No. 12, pp. 2-3. 

2* Paula Arnold, “Problems of the Israel 
Commune,” The Contemporary Review, No. 
1019 (Nov., 1950), p. 277. 
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lands, who form work-groups to help 
the collectives during the heavy work 
season. Neither group has a political 
voice in the community, and there are 
many social differences between them 
and the established membership. Some 
of the problems that arise from the dif- 
ferences between these young people 
and the older members are described 
by Feuer: 

A curious kind of conservatism is. . . 
developing in the communal settlements 
which sometimes provokes a conflict of 
generations. When the kibbutzim were 
founded, many were boldly experimental! 

.. . With maturity a specific mode of 
kibbutz conventionality has arisen. This 
led in one case to amusing controversies 
between the established members and 
the gareen (youths) in training. “Yes,” 
said the older women, “it’s alright for 
the girls to wear shorts, but they should 
put rubber bands about them so that 
they do not hang loosely around the 
thighs. Also they should wear shorts 
different from those of men.” The big 
pockets of the girls’ shorts aroused the 
especial ire of their elders; they seemed 
somehow too suggestive, too masculine, 
or too inviting. It was intimated that 
sweaters should not give such promi- 
nence to the breasts and that their colors 
should not be calculated to attract atten- 
tion. The kibbutz newspapers devoted 
several columns and cartoons to ridicule 
of the newcomers’ ways. 

The male members likewise had their 
troubles with the agrarian traditionalism 
of the kibbutz. They would suggest more 
efficient methods of ditch-digging, easier 
ways of working with barbed wire; they 
proposed such innovations as D.D.T. in 
the tents. But the old-timers were quite 
content with the way things were done 
and were reluctant to entertain sugges- 
tions from the fledgelings.*’ 


Amusing as the controversies may 
seem, they illustrate two criteria on 
which social differentiation has been 
developing in the collectives—in one 
instance, the social inequality between 
the established members and _ these 
auxiliary groups, and secondly, social 
inequality on the basis of age; for the 
established members were in their late 


2? Feuer, op. cit., p. 501. 


thirties or forties, the young people in 
their late teens and twenties. 

This stratification on the basis of age 
is seen within the established com- 
munity, also. Revusky notes that the 
older members, the founders of the 
collectives, “... enjoy a certain moral 
authority, and have in practice 
a decided influence in communal af- 
fairs.”** 

Part of the cause of this developing 
social distance between the young peo- 
ple of the community and the older 
members can be seen in the entirely 
different settings in which the two 
groups were brought up. The young 
people suffered none of the deprivation 
and persecution that their parents en- 
dured; nor did they have to pioneer to 
create their social setting. As Aisen- 
stadt points out: 

For this generation the settlement is 
not an independent act of social creation, 
but rather the very social reality in 
which it has been brought up. Many of 
the fundamental values which moti- 
vated the first generation of colonists 
and which were elevated by them to the 
rank of basic principles of life . . . are, 
for the younger generation, no more 
than the natural social reality in which 
they have been reared.” 

The outlook on life of the two gen- 
erations is highly colored by the differ- 
ence in background, and there is at 
times lack of social communication be- 
tween them because of this. The older 
generation fears that the way of life 
for which they fought so hard will 
come to be taken for granted and in 
due time will be lost. Weinryb seems 
to sum up the problem: 

The youth lack the deep emotional 
feeling toward labor and the heartfelt 
ambition to do it with absolute perfec- 
tion which were characteristic of the 
first generation. They do not feel, as 
did the first generation, that labor itself 
is a great achievement and a goal to 
strive for... . 

For the first generation collective life 
... represented the solutions to the prob- 


** Revusky, op. cit;, p. 130. 
*" Aisenstadt, op. cit., p. 16. 
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lems of life and society. It was only 
reached after great efforts and as a re- 
sult of a protest against the then exist- 
ing conditions. ... The first generation 
realized its ideals by means of spiritual 
and emotional efforts and by relinquish- 
ment of many of the pleasures of life, 
but the second generation feels at home 
in the collective, which is its home. The 
problem here is to create a condition 
wherein the collective life will not mere- 
ly constitute something to be taken for 
granted, but rather a society to strive 
for and an ideal whose search should 
accompany the child at every moment.” 


OTHER INDICATIONS OF STRATIFICATION 


World War II accented one of the 
most important social changes within 
the kibbutz structure, a change which 
borders on the question of social dif- 
ferentiation. Yissakhar points out this 
change: 

The Kibbutz Movement has passed 
from the stage of general communalisa- 
tion of all possessions to the principle of 
equalitarianism in distributing the prod- 
ucts of communal labour. In this sense 
a certain qualitative change is taking 
place which is only now being acknowl- 
edged. In the case of the larger 
kibbutzim where organic controls are not 
so easy, problems have arisen about the 
question of equalitarianism. Some in- 
teresting experiments calculated to give 
the individual more freedom of choice 
regarding the manner in which com- 
munal needs are to be distributed, have 
been made in certain kibbutzim... . 

To find a kibbutz today which still in- 
sists upon full communalisation of cloth- 
ing and strict control of every detail of 
personal needs, is rare and something of 
an anachronism.*! 

Efroymson sees the inconveniences 
of domestic accommodation and the 
need for privacy as an increasing prob- 
lem with the advancing years of the 
membership. He also points out that 
some of the recent controversies “cen- 
tered about marking of clothing with 
individual names instead of distribu- 
tion from the laundry to the first comer 


°B. Weinryb, “The Occupational Struc- 
ture of the Second Generation Jews in Pal- 


estine,” Jewish Social Studies, Il (1940), 


p. 292. 
' Yissakhar, op. cit., No. 7, pp. 2-3. 


and retention in ‘homes’ of radios and 
books—which may be gifts from out- 
siders instead of circulation or assem- 
bledge in the library.”*? 

Arnold shows concern with another 
espect of this problem: 

In most communes the visitor, especially 
if he has known them in the old days, is 
amazed at the pretty dresses of the 
women and luxuriously furnished rooms. 

This concession is not one to be de- 

plored, however, as it is the same for all. 
A far more serious matter is the tacit 
understanding that rooms may be fur- 
nished with help from presents from the 
outside. This concession leads to 
jealousy and inequality as the leaders 
know very well, and that it is being 
allowed shows that strong pressure must 
have been brought to bear on the com- 
munity." 

It is the general consensus of most 
of the observers that individualism is 
making greater inroads into the think- 
ing of the collectives, and this is result- 
ing in a change in the social structure. 
As the differentiation between mem- 
bers increases, the tendency will more 
and more be to form social groups cen- 
tered around similar values and atti- 
tudes, and with such groupings it is 
probable there will develop more defi- 
nite forms of stratification. Yissakhar 
summarizes the effect of this develop- 
ment: 

Whether in an ideological sense or not, 
it is generally being realized that the 
social intimacy of the entire community 
in the small settlement is being replaced 
by the social intimacy of small groups 
within the larger community. The kib- 
butz has become a real village where 
crystallized forms of life have developed, 
industrial branches have grown, activi- 
ties have become decentralized by special 
committees. and in which the members 
have settled down ih a more definite 
family form... . 

This does not mean that the kibbutz 
is losing its fundamental collective basis. 
It is simply reflective of the fact that it 
has passed the stage of its earlier nu- 
clear form and is taking shape as a set- 
tled community.*! 


a2 Efroymson, op. cit., p. 40 
* Arnold, op. cit., p. 276. 
‘4 Yissakhar, op. cit., No. 12, p. 3. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


All of the above points toward an 
increasing stratification within the col- 
lective communities. Class-like char- 
acteristics have begun to develop. 
There are some characteristics of occu- 
pational class, some of prestige class. 
However, there is no indication of any- 
thing like a “snob” class differentiation. 
But one must be careful in stating that 
a class system has developed. First of 
all, members of higher occupational 
and prestige strata receive no economic 
return for their position. There is no 
evidence that the children of the upper 
stratum in any way benefit by their 
parents’ position. All positions seem to 
be dependent on the achievement of 
the individual. If this is a class system, 
it is a wide-open one with almost com- 
plete social mobility. However, certain 
crystallizations of the strata are tak- 
ing place. If the stratification contin- 


ues to develop in the same way, the 


barriers between the strata will prob- 
ably become more rigid. On the other 
hand, if the society stabilizes at its 
present state of social development, the 
goal of social justice and equality 
which the collectives place so high can 
still be retained, with only minor modi- 
fication of some of the more idealistic 
aims. 

It would seem that the leaders of the 
collectives are making every effort to 
maintain as much of the old idealism 
as possible. Where changes of social 
relationship which they consider detri- 
mental to the goals of the collectives 
have taken place, they have been mak- 
ing every effort to correct them. For 


instance, they continue to try to acti- 
vate the women to more participation 
in the communal leadership. However, 
they have made no attempt to return 
to the mechanical concept of equality 
which would require all women to par- 
ticipate fully in all the heavy work of 
the community, for some of which they 
are not biologically fitted. Similarly, 
they have tried to bring more and more 
of the membership into functional re- 
sponsibility in the community, but they 
have abandoned the impractical meth- 
od of short-period rotation of all lead- 
ership positions and the practice of 
leaving all major decisions up to the 
general membership meetings. The col- 
lectives have shown the flexibility to 
be able to adjust to changing social 
conditions and yet to retain broad 
idealistic goals. This very ability may 
promise a rnore secure future for the 
Israeli collectives than has been the 
fate of so many of the Utopian experi- 
ments in collective life that have 
dotted the pages of the history of 
Western civilization. Many of the fail- 
ures of these Utopian collectives have 
been due to an inability to make social 
adjustments with the changing social 
conditions, or to losing sight of the 
goals for which they were founded. 

The growth of stratification in these 
collective communities is further evi- 
dence of the functional necessity of 
social stratification in society. Their 
success in the future may also give 
evidence of the minimal amount of 
stratification which need exist in order 
that a society maintain a stable social 
organization. 
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CHANGES IN FAMILY PERSONNEL, OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, AND 
HOUSING OCCURRING OVER THE FARM FAMILY’S LIFE CYCLE* 


by May L. Cowlest 


ABSTRACT 


In a study of 81 completed Wisconsin farm families the household per- 
sonnel was compared year by year of marriage with the occupational 
progress of the husband and the character of the family’s housing. The 
number of persons in the household increased regularly to a peak at the 
twentieth year of marriage, and then declined to the end of the period of 
observation. Household members other than husband, wife, and their chil- 
dren were present at all periods of the family’s lifetime, but were fewest 
when household size was at its peak. 

Farm ownership increased steadily over the years of marriage, with 
proportionate decline in farm tenancy and nonfarm employment. On the 
average, the farm was not all paid for until the third decade of marriage, 
but this was dependent more on the prosperity of the times than on the 
period of the family’s lifetime. The greatest degree of mobility appeared 


during the first two decades of marriage. 
Space adequacy of the house was least during the period of largest 


household size. 


Few modern conveniences were found in the houses lived 


in, in the early years of marriage; but the number of such conveniences 
increased with the years, especially after the farm was paid for. 

The most stringent period of the family cycle was during the middle 
years—with the family at or near its peak size, the farm usually not yet 
paid for, and the adequacy of housing space at its lowest. 


Previous studies of the life cycle of 
the farm family have been concerned 
primarily with differences in the size 
and personnel of the family at the var- 
ious stages of its lifetime. The present 
study recognizes these differences, and 
gives some further information regard- 
ing them. In addition, it is concerned 
with other phenomena associated with 
the farm family’s life cycle: first, shift 
in the family’s economic situation as 
indicated by the occupational history 
of the husband and by progress from 


*Contribution from the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station as a collabora- 
tor under North Central regional coopera- 
tive research project entitled, “Effect of In- 
come, Tenancy, Family Composition, and 
Other Factors on Farm House Require- 
ments.” 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
help of the following research assistants 
who have worked on various phases of the 
project: Rosemary Garst, Gladys S. Gar- 
row, Barbara W. Woroch, Nelda S. Gibbs, 
Evelyn Z. Newman, and Jeanne F. E. 
Armour. 

+University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


tenancy to farm ownership; and sec- 
ond, changes in the family’s housing 
as shifts occur in family personnel and 
in occupational status. 


METHOD 

The method used involved study of 
the history of families from the time 
of marriage, rather than studying a 
cross-section of families at a given 
time, as is more commonly done. With 
the cross-section method, by grouping 
families who are at the same period of 
the cycle, the characteristics of the 
successive phases of the family’s life- 
time can be examined. This method 
was used by Paul Glick’ in his analysis 
of United States census data, and by 
earlier workers.? 

1Paul C. Glick, “The Family Cycle,” 
American Sociological Review, XII (Apr., 
1947), 164-174. 

? For a discussion of these earlier studies 
and of the methods used in analysis of the 
family’s life cycle, see Charles P. Loomis, 
Studies of Rural Social Organization in the 
United States, Latin America and Ger- 
many (East Lansing, Mich.: State College 
Book Store, 1945), chaps. IX and X. 
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In the less frequently used historical 
approach, which was chosen for the 
present study, the history of a family is 
traced from its beginning at marriage, 
to get a picture of various phenomena 


as they evolve over the family’s life- | 


time. This approach was used in study- 
ing the life history of 81 rural farm 
families in two Wisconsin counties. 

The two counties selected were in 
contrast as to various factors significant 
in determining economic status. One 
was in the lowest and the other in the 
highest quartile of the counties of the 
state as to percentage of farm tenancy, 
gross income per farm, value of farm 
land and buildings per farm, and per- 
centage of farm acreage available for 
cropland. Within each county, a sam- 
ple of one hundred families, stratified 
on the basis of age of farm operators 
and tenure, was selected.‘ 


Wisconsin Agriculture, Wisconsin Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service Bull. 243, 
Wisconsin State Dept. of Agr., Madison 
(1944), pp. 20 and 26-27. 

‘To set up the sample, the distribution 
of all Wisconsin farm operators according 
to tenure and age group was secured from 
the 1945 U. S. Census of Agriculture, Part 
7. Twelve cells were set up for each of 
the two counties, showing the numbers of 
owners and tenants expected in each of six 
age groups. 

After the two counties had been selected, 
the names of the school districts within 
each county were arrayed in a random or- 
der secured by drawing numbers. The lo- 
cation of all families within the first district 
on the list was plotted on a large-scale map 
and a route from farm to farm was estab- 
lished, beginning at the northeast corner 
and following the procedure used in num- 
bering the sections of a township. Every 
second or third family along the route was 
visited, the proportion varying as mecessary 
to yield approximately 20 families from the 
district. If the family did not yield a 
schedule (because it was not a farm family, 
or because no one was at home after a 
third visit, for example), the family next 
in order on the map was visited. This pro- 
cedure was followed, district by district, 
until the 24 cells established by the strati- 
fication were filled. The actual number se- 
cured in each cell showed close coincidence 


Interviews were conducted by a field 
worker during 1947 or 1948 and data 
were secured from the wife, or from 
the husband and wife together. From 
the sample of 200 families, 81 were 
assumed to be completed families and 
hence would have passed through a 
significant number of phases of the life 
cycle. The assumption was that, if the 
wife had reached the age of 45 years or 
older, no more children would be born 
to the family. This did not preclude 
changes in household membership due 
to factors other than births—such as 
deaths, children leaving home, or the 
coming or going of relatives, hired 
men, or roomers. 

With the exception of six households, 
in which the husbands had died, all the 
families included both husband and 
wife at the time of the interview. The 
last phase of the life cycle, which con- 
cludes with the death of one or both of 
the two family heads, was therefore 
incompletely observed. Some of the 
farmers had previously engaged in 
nonfarm work of some sort, usually 
for short periods of time and in the 
earlier phases of the family’s lifetime. 
Engaging in work other than farming 
would appear to be a part of the occu- 
pational history of a significant num- 
ber of farmers; hence it was believed 
that such families should be included 
in the study. 

Since the age of the homemaker 
rather than the number of years mar- 
ried was the basis for selecting the 81 
families, the number of years of mar- 
riage was not the same for the entire 
group. Consequently the number of 
cases decreased as the number of years 
of marriage increased. In only three 
instances had the couple been married 
for 50 or more years, and the number 
who had been married for 40 or more 
years was small. 


with the expected number, except for two 
cells, both in the 25- to 34-year age group, 
which showed a marked divergence from 
the expected number. 
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HOUSEHOLD SIZE AND COMPOSITION 

A phenomenon associated with the 
family’s history from its establishment 
to the time of its breaking up is ex- 
pansion and contraction of household 
size. The major changes in numbers 
come from the birth of children, their 
departure from home, and the death of 
family members. In addition to the 
two-generation family of husband, 
wife, and their children, a variable 
number of other persons may be pres- 
ent in the household over the years. 
In the present study these were usually 
relatives, but, if housed with the fam- 
ily, non-relatives such as hired work- 
ers and roomers were also included. 


Expansion. From the first to the 
twentieth or peak year, both family and 
household size increased regularly 
(Figure 1). The increase was due al- 
most entirely to birth of children, since 
the number of persons other than the 
two-generation family was _ nearly 
stable throughout this period. After 
the twentieth year, family and house- 
hold size showed a decided, though 
somewhat irregular, decline to the end 
of the years observed. 


@ 
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FIGURE 1. AVERAGE OF FAMILY AND’ OF 
HOUSEHOLD, AT SUCCESSIVE YEARS 
OF MARRIAGE 


Usually the first child was born dur- 
ing the second year of marriage or the 
latter part of the first year. This was 
true in 56.9 per cent of the families that 
had children. Only 4.2 per cent re- 


ported the birth of a first child after 
the fifth year of marriage. 

The last child was born during the 
fifteenth year of marriage, on the aver- 
age—a span of 14 years between the 
birth of the first and the last child. 
However, in one-third of the families, 
the last child was born before the 
twelfth year of marriage, and in over 
one-third during the eighteenth year 
or later. One-ninth of the families 
having children reported the last child 
born in the twenty-fourth year after 
marriage, or later. The household in- 
cluded at least one child 16 years of 
age or younger for an average period 
of 22.6 years. 

The average number of children 
born to the 81 families was 4.37. This 
included children who died at birth 
or in infancy, though it was believed 
that in a few cases the family failed to 
report these children to the inter- 
viewer. Nine of the 81 families had had 
no children; in two of these, marriage 
had occurred late in life. More fam- 
ilies had had three or four children 
than any other number. (See Table 1 
and Figure 2.) Seven or more children 
were born to about a fourth of the 
completed families studied; two fam- 
ilies had 13 children each. 


TABLE 1. DtstrrpuTIon or 81 COMPLETED 
FARM FAMILIES, BY NUMBER OF 
(CHILDREN Ever Born 


Percentage 


Number of 
of families 


ebildren 


| Number of 
families 


Peak Size. While the 81 families took, 
on the average, 20 years to reach their 
maximum size, nearly a third of them 
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Number of Chiidren Born Per Family 


FIGURE 2. CuiLpren Born Per FAMILY 


reached their peak during the first 9 
years of marriage, and about a seventh 
reached it from 21 to 32 years after 
marriage. The average number of per- 
sons per household for the 81 house- 
holds when at their greatest size was 
7.0—2 of whom were the husband and 
wife, 4.2 children, and .8 other persons, 
usually relatives. Over a third of the 
households included 8 or more persons 
when at the maximum size, and about 
a fifth from 10 to 13 persons. Only 
about a twelfth had a maximum size 
of two or three members; this included 
most of the childless families. 
Ordinarily the household maintained 
its maximum size a relatively short 
period of time—less than 5 years for 
40.7 per cent of the families. In gen- 
eral, the household with a small maxi- 
mum changed its personnel slowly and 
thus held its peak size for a long period 
of time. The families whose greatest 
size was two or three persons held their 
peak size for an average of 17 years. 
Where the maximum size was four or 
five persons, the peak was held for 11.1 
years. When the maximum was 6 or 7 
persons, 8 or 9 persons, 10 or 11 persons, 
or 12 or 13 persons, the peak size was 
held 6.2 years, 5.7 years, 4.7 years, and 
2.8 years, respectively. This is appar- 
ent from Figure 3, in which the dura- 
tion of the peak in years is shown for 
each level of maximum household size. 


4a5 Bore 
Number of Persons per Household 


FIGURE 3. HousSeHoLp Size at PEAK, AND 
DURATION OF PEAK SIZE 


12 or more 


Decline. Following the attainment of 
the maximum, both family and house- 
hold size tended to decline during the 
succeeding decades. The first child left 
home on the average during the twen- 
ty-second year after marriage, though 
in one family the first child left during 
the eleventh year. In 50 per cent of 
the cases, marriage was the reason for 
leaving. In 23.8 per cent of the fam- 
ilies, taking up some form of employ- 
ment was the cause; in 14.3 per cent, 
entering military service; in 6.0 per 
cent, going away to school. The re- 
mainder, 5.9 per cent, left home for a 
variety of reasons, such as going to live 
with other relatives, or transferring to 
an institution of some kind. In part 
because of the earlier age of marriage 
of daughters, and in part because many 
more girls than boys left home to seek 
employment, a daughter was the first 
child to leave in 60.7 per cent of the 
families. 


‘*Outsiders’’ in the Household. During 
the period of maximum size of the 
household, from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-seventh year on the average, 
the number of persons other than the 
two-generation family tended to be at 
a minimum. During these peak years, 
the number of outsiders was limited in 
many cases by lack of housing facilities 
and by the fact that hired farm work- 
ers were unnecessary, since there were 
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children old enough to help. Undoubt- 
edly, too, the size of the family in rela- 
tion to the size of the income was a de- 
terrent to inclusion of other relatives 
in the household if they had to be sup- 
ported from the family purse. Even 
during the years of greatest family 
load, however, half of the 81 house- 
holds included an outsidér for at least 
part of the time. 

After the family size had declined 
from its peak, the number of persons 
in addition to the two-generation fam- 
ily group increased to its maximum. 
This point was reached during the 
fourth decade of marriage—from the 
thirtieth to the thirty-ninth years. 
With the children leaving home, the 
family size had decreased so that extra 
housing space was often available; par- 
ents of the husband or wife, if still 
alive, were advanced in age and per- 
haps in need of care. Elderly fathers 
were living with their sons or daugh- 


ters more frequently than were elderly 
mothers, probably because these fath- 
ers often had some equity in the farm, 
and because of the opportunity for 
part-time employment offered by farm 


chores. In some cases, the number of 
outsiders was increased by the return 
of sons or daughters accompanied by 
their spouses and children. 

The children still living with the par- 
ents or parent at the end of the ob- 
served period were predominantly 
males. This was traceable in most 
cases to the fact that the son succeeded 
or aided the father as the farm opera- 
tor and stayed on in the parental home. 
Vocational opportunity for females was 
almost completely lacking in rural 
areas, so that daughiers tended more 
frequently then sons to leave home 
permanently. Thus, in spite of the 
fact that 6 of the husbands but none 
of the 81 wives had died, and although 
a number of wives of sons were in- 
cluded in the households, the ratio in 
the declining years of the family cycle 
was 125 males to 100 females. 


OCCUPATIONAL HISTORY 


In all of the 81 households studied, 
the breadwinner was engaged in farm- 
ing at the time the information was 
gathered. However, the husbands in 
many of the families had engaged in 
various other occupations besides farm- 
ing over the years since marriage.’ 
Since for most of them the achieve- 
ment of farm ownership was appar- 
ently a major objective, nonfarm occu- 
pations were ordinarily followed in the 
earlier years of marriage rather than 
later. During the first year of married 
life, over a fourth of the 81 husbands 
were engaged in some type of non- 
farm work, usually in a factory or 
some other business enterprise. A few 
were employed as hired men or were 
working on the home farm of the par- 
ents of husband or wife. The remain- 
ing two-thirds were divided between 
farm owners and farm tenants, the 
latter being slightly more numerous." 

By the tenth year after marriage, the 
status of working as hired men or on 
the parental farm had dropped out of 
the picture completely. Farm tenancy 
had decreased somewhat, with less 
than a third (30.8 per cent) of the men 
renting farms, while nonfarm work 
occupied 14.1 per cent. Farm owner- 
ship had shown great increase by the 
tenth year, when 55.1 per cent of the 
husbands had started to own farms. 
Thereafter, at the twentieth and thir- 
tieth years after marriage, successively 
smaller proportions were farm tenants 
or nonfarm wage earners and larger 


‘This refers to full-time occupations 
yielding the major part of the family’s in- 
come, and not to occasional off-farm jobs 
taken by the farmer during a slack time 
to supplement the income from the farm. 
Usually the family lived in a village or city 
while employed in the nonfarm occupation. 

*Throughout the report, the term farm 
owner indicates merely that the person had 
started to own a farm, without regard to 
degree of equity reached. If additional 
acres were rented, the operator was still 
classed as an owner. 
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proportions were farm owners. At the 
thirtieth year only 2.2 per cent were 
nonfarm workers and 13.0 per cent 
were farm tenants, while 84.8 per cent 
were owners. All of the families from 
whom information covering 40 or 50 
years was secured had become owners 
of farms by the time the fortieth year 
was reached. This progress is shown 
graphically in Figure 4. 


FIGURE 4. OccupaTionaL Status or Hus- 
BANDS AT SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF THE 
Lire CyYcLe 


Farm Purchase. Farm purchase was 
begun during the eighth year of mar- 
riage, on the average. Of the 69 men 
who were farm owners, 44 (63.8 per 
cent) had started to buy during the 
first nine years of marriage. During 
the tenth through the nineteenth years, 
23 others (33.3 per cent) had begun pur- 
chase, while only 2 of those becoming 
owners started to buy during the twen- 
tieth year of marriage or later. Of the 
men afterward becoming farm owners, 
31 (44.9 per cent) had at some time 
been tenant farmers. Only one of 
these had been a hired man since his 
marriage. 

Beginning farm ownership did not 
mean that the farm was paid for. In- 
formation on this point was secured 
from the family, and in addition the 
data were checked with the county 
mortgage records. About two-fifths of 
the farmers from whom information on 


payments was secured had completed 
their payments. On the average for the 
families whose farms were mortgage- 
free, the final payment was made dur- 
ing the twenty-ninth year. Nearly a 
fifth of those whose final payments 
were made had completed these during 
the first two decades of married life. 
The remaining four-fifths were about 
evenly distributed over the later years 
of marriage. As might be expected, 
making final payments on the farm 
was found to be more closely related 
to the degree of prosperity of the times 
than to the period of the life cycle. 
Few families reported completion of 
payments during the depression period 
of the 1930’s unless the farm were 
bought by payment of back taxes, 
while large numbers made the final 
payment on the mortgage during the 
high price period of the 1940's. 


Mobility. The extent of mobility dis- 
played by the group of 81 families was 
undoubtedly affected by the fact that 
farm ownership, ordinarily connoting 
stability in location, was ultimately 
achieved by the majority of the fam- 
ilies. Altogether the number of jobs 
in which the 81 men had engaged since 
marriage was 252, or 3.1 per man.’ 
Over a fifth of the men (21.0 per cent) 
had not changed jobs during the entire 
family lifetime studied. However, 18.5 
per cent of them had held 5 or more 
jobs since marriage; one man _ had 
moved from job to job, and had held 
a total of 12 since marriage. 

In the earlier phases of the family’s 
life cycle, a considerable amount of 
moving took place. A large proportion 
of moving was done during the first 
ten years of marriage when 149 (59.1 
per cent) of the 252 jobs were held. A 
little over a fourth of the total moves 
came during the second decade. After 
the nineteenth year, however, when a 


7The shift from farm tenancy to farm 
ownership, even if it involved no change in 
location, was counted as a separate job. 
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large proportion of families had begun 
to buy farms, only 34 moves were 
made. 


STAGES IN HOUSING HISTORY 
During the different stages of the 
family’s history, as the household size 
expanded and contracted and as the 
family progressed toward farm owner- 
ship, certain patterns of change in 
housing appeared. 


Space Adequacy. Unless the dwelling 
size shifted as the household size 
changed, the relation between the num- 
ber to be housed and the space avail- 
able to take care of them might be ex- 
pected to differ at the various life cycle 
stages. The adequacy of the housing 
space to care for the housing load at 
various periods of the life cycle was 
measured by the coefficient of density, 
or the persons per major room.“ 

A quite definite relationship appeared 
between the stage of the family cycle 
and the space adequacy of the dwell- 
ing (see Figure 5). During the first 
years of marriage, when the family and 
household were small, the dwelling 
unit was usually smaller—measured by 
number of rooms—than at any other 
stage.” However, housing space dur- 


* The coefficient of density is calculated 
by dividing the number of persons residing 
in a dwelling unit by the number of major 


rooms in it. While it is recognized that 

other factors such as size of rooms and 

their utilization are equally important in 

determining adequacy, the coefficient of 

density is frequently used as a crude means 

of evaluating the space in which the family 

lives. In the present study the following 
evaluation scale was used: 

Coefficient of 1.0 or less. .space adequacy 

” 1.51 to 2.0... overcrowding 

” 2.01 or more. .severe over- 

crowding 

® The average number of rooms per dwell- 

ing unit during the first year of marriage 

was 5.0. This number had changed to 

5.8, 6.3, 6.5, 6.8, and 6.3 at the tenth, twen- 

tieth, thirtieth, fortieth, and fiftieth years of 

marriage, successively. 


ing the first year was adequate for 80.8 
per cent of the families, as indicated 
by a coefficient of density of 1.0 or less. 
As the family grew larger, the dwelling 
unit size also increased, but in many 
cases the coefficient of density went up, 
since the number of persons housed ex- 
ceeded the number of rooms in the 
dwelling. In consequence, by the tenth 
year of marriage the percentage of 
families having adequate space had 
dropped to 63.1. In the later years, the 
family diminished and the dwelling 
unit was unchanged in size, or was en- 
larged by building a new house or re- 
modeling the old. Thus the proportion 
of families having space adequacy, as 
shown by a low coefficient of density, 
increased during the later years of 
marriage. This appears quite clearly 
in Figure 5. 


Percentoge 
of Fomuies 


‘ERS kt 


Severe Overcrowdng 


«mn eo” 
Year of Marriage 


FIGURE 5. Proportions OF FAMILIES WITH 

ADEQUATE HOUSING SPACE, CROWDING, OR SE- 

VERE OVERCROWDING, AT SUCCESSIVE STAGES 
OF THE LIFE CYCLE 


Severe overcrowding, as indicated by 
a coefficient of 2.01 or more, appeared 
most frequently during the middle 
years. During the first year, only 2.6 
per cent of the households had serious 
overcrowding. At the tenth year, the 
percentage had increased to 7.9, and at 
‘ne twentieth—when the family size 
was largest—it reached its peak with 
10.7 per cent of families having more 
than two persons per room. Some cases 
of overcrowding occurring at or near 
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the end of the second decade were: 4 
persons living in one room, 11 persons 
in two rooms, 7 persons in three rooms, 
8 persons in three rooms, and 10 per- 
sons in four rooms. The most extreme 
case was that of a family of 10 who, at 
the end of the third decade of mar- 
riage, were living in one room. Severe 
overcrowding dropped, however, in the 
later years, disappearing entirely by 
the fortieth year of marriage. 


Modern Conveniences. Apparently an 
objective of most farm families was the 
attainment of a completely modern 
house.'’ In the mind of the housewife 
at least, this usually was second only to 
the desire for unencumbered farm 
ownership. In general, the families 
started marriage in houses poorly 
equipped as to modern utilities (Table 
2). Nearly two-thirds of them had 
none of the six facilities'' on which a 
check was made; only about an eighth 
lived in a house completely modern. 
The kitchen sink, which was found in 
30.9 per cent of the houses lived in 


10 There were exceptions to this. A num- 
ber of families had become so accustomed 
to houses with no modern facilities that 
they evinced no desire for any improve- 
ment. Others, upon securing electricity or 
a kitchen sink after years without any con- 
veniences, said that they were so much bet- 
ter off than they had ever been before that 
they desired nothing further. 

11 It was assumed that a house containing 
a kitchen sink, running water, central heat, 
electricity, and a bath with a flush toilet 
might be designated as completely modern. 
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during the first year, appeared more 
frequently than any other convenience; 
but, since only 16.2 per cent of these 
houses had running water, about half 
of the sinks were without water. About 
a fifth of the houses in which the 81 
families lived during the first year had 
electricity." 

As the years went on, the housing 
improved, as is apparent on examina- 


‘2 Since it was possible that lack of utili- 
ties in the early years of marriage was a 
product of the times in which the family 
lived rather than the period of the family 
cycle, the housing data for the first year of 
marriage for the 81 completed families 
were compared with data on the 56 young 
families married during the period 1940- 
1948 in the original sample of 200 families. 
A substantially greater proportion of the 
young families had electricity during their 
first year—60.7% as against 21.0% of the 81 
families reported in this study. Running 
water, which could be secured by the use 
of electricity, was in 25.0% of the houses 
of the 56 younger families their first year, 
while 16.2% of the 81 older families had it 
at the same stage. However, only 8.9% of 
the younger group lived in completely mod- 
ern houses during their first year of mar- 
riage, as compared with 12.3% of the com- 
pleted families. It may be concluded that 
progress in extension of electricity through- 
out rural areas had made it possible for the 
56 families formed during the 1940’s to 
achieve certain housing facilities sooner in 
the family’s lifetime than in the period 25 
to 50 years earlier when the 81 completed 
families were being formed. However, 
there is also some evidence that families 
work up from a simple start to a greater 
degree of housing adequacy in terms 
of conveniences as the economic status 
changes. 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES WITH CERTAIN HOUSING FACILITIES 


Facilities in house 


Complete modern facilities... | 
No modern facilities 

Kitchen sink 

Running water 

Electricity 


AT SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF THE LIFE CYCLE 


‘Year of marriage 
Tenth | Twentieth | Thirtieth | Fortieth 
Per cent | Per cent 
12.8 


Per cent 


| First 

| Percent | 7 
12.3 | 

64.2 | 

30.9 | 2. oi. vt. DU. 

16.2 14 | 205 | 174 28.6 

21.0 26.9 403 543 57.1 
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tion of Figure 6 and Table 2. The 
percentage without modern facilities 
dropped; the proportion with electrici- 
ty and the proportion with a kitchen 
sink rose. Completely modern houses 
also increased, but even at the fortieth 
year of marriage only one in seven of 
the families was living in a house with 
all six of the conveniences enumerated. 


Percentage of 
Fomilies 


Completety 
Modern 


Yeor of Morriage 


FIGURE 6. PrRoporRTIONS OF FAMILIES WITH 

SPECIFIED HOUSING FACILITIES, WITH No 

MODERN FACILITIES, AND WITH ALL MODERN 

FACILITIES, AT SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF THE 
LIFE CYCLE 


Relation of Farm Ownership to Hous- 
ing. In urban families the attainment 
of home ownership is looked upon as 
an important milestone in the family’s 
history. Glick has shown that it is re- 
lated to the age of the family head, 
with increasing proportions owning 
their homes at successively greater 
ages.'’ In the farm situation, home 
ownership cannot be dissociated from 
farm ownership, since the house is 
necessarily linked to the farm. Some 
relationships between the house as a 
part of farm ownership and the farm 
family’s life cycle are apparent, how- 
ever. 

The greater mobility appearing dur- 
ing the earlier years of marriage and 
usually associated with tenancy or non- 
farm employment was reflected in the 


'* Glick, op. cit., p. 172. 


number of houses in which the family 
had lived. The 81 families had lived in 
a total of 293 houses, or 3.6 per family, 
with an average residence in each 
house of 8.7 years. However, hired 
men or nonfarm workers moved fre- 
Guently; 3.1 years and 3.5 years, re- 
spectively, were the average periods 
of residence per house for these two 
groups. Tenants averaged 6.1 years 
per house, while owners lived in each 
house an average of 13.8 years. Thus 
the earlier years, during which the 
family was increasing to its maximum 
size and was less secure economically, 
were marked by frequent moving from 
house to house. 

In general, achievement of farm own- 
ership was accompanied by a greater 
degree of space adequacy as indicated 
by a lower coefficient of density, asso- 
ciated with a slightly larger number of 
rooms. Frequently this lower coeffi- 
cient, supposedly connoting a greater 
degree of adequacy as to space, was 
achieved because the children had left 
home and, in consequence, the family 
and household size had diminished. As 
is shown in Figure 5, space adequacy 
increased markedly in the later years 
of marriage when farm ownership was 
generally well established. 

In a significant number of families 
(15 per cent of total owners), starting 
to buy a farm meant living in poorer 
housing conditions than before pur- 
chase. For these families the character 
of the house was evidently not a pri- 
mary factor in determining the pur- 
chase of the farm. Probably the family 
accepted whatever house was offered 
with the farm and, since the use of re- 
sources for financing the farm and get- 
ting it on a paying basis was an imme- 
diate necessity, housing improvement 
was postponed. This may account for 
the late date at which many of the 
house conveniences were first secured 
in farm houses. It is possible, too, that 
the price of a farm with a poorer 
dwelling was less than that of a farm 
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with an improved house, so that a fam- 
ily could more readily finance the 
former. 

The most important period of the 
family cycle in point of housing im- 
provement for farm owners came in 
the period immediately following com- 
pletion of payments on the farm mort- 
gage. While this payment occurred on 
the average during the twenty-ninth 
marriage year, it was not related defi- 
nitely to any one stage, as has been 
noted. Following completion of pay- 
ment, however, some effort was typi- 
cally made to enlarge or modernize the 
house, to remodel the kitchen, or to 
change the appearance of the house 
in some fashion 

INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE FACTORS 
STUDIED 

The three factors studied—the house- 
hold size and personnel, the family’s 
occupational status, and its housing 
display a considerable degree of inter- 
dependence, as they are viewed over 
the farm family’s lifetime. Adequacy 
of the house is in part dependent upon 
the housing load—the family members 
and other persons to be housed in it. 
The improvement of the house by addi- 
tion of utilities may be contingent on 
the stability and settling in one spot 
which farm ownership connotes. The 
financial load involved in paying for 
the farm may postpone such improve- 
ment until payment is completed. Im- 
provement rarely is achieved before 
the household size has started to de- 


crease, when the housing need in terms 
of space is declining. 

During the earlier years of the farm 
family’s lifetime, the family, small in 
size, usually lives in a house with few 
conveniences. The dwelling becomes 
less and less adequate as to space as 
the household increases. The husband 
of the family during this time is pro- 
gressing from nonfarm wage earning or 
farm tenancy toward farm ownership. 
Associated with this shift in occupation 
is a considerable degree of mobility as 
the family moves from farm to farm or 
from city to farm. 

In the middle years, the family is 
usually well embarked in farm owner- 
ship but still struggling to pay off the 
mortgage. The house has more con- 
veniences than earlier, but is less ade- 
quate as to space since the household 
has increased to its peak size. Fewer 
persons other than the parents and 
their children are in the household 
than at any other time except during 
the last few years. 

The later years are marked by a con- 
siderable degree of adequacy in hous- 
ing, both as to space and as to con- 
veniences. This is ingpart because farm 
ownership has typically been achieved, 
with the farm completely paid for. In 
part it is because the household is 
small, as it was in the early years of 
marriage; however, other persons be- 
sides the two-generation group are 
found in greatest numbers during these 
later years. More males than females 
appear in the farm household, especial- 
ly at this later stage. 
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SUICIDE: AN INSTANCE OF HIGH RURAL RATES 
by W. Widick Schroeder} and J. Allan Beeglet++ 


ABSTRACT 


Contrary to expectation, rural males in Michigan exhibit higher suicide 
rates than urban males. The study shows that this difference remains when 
the two populations are controlled for variations in age, sex, race, and 


nativity. 


The rural male suicide rate in Michigan was found to be higher 


than the urban male suicide rate for both native-born white and foreign- 


born white persons at almost all ages. 


While “farmers and farm managers” 


have a very high suicide rate in Michigan, the majority of “rural” males 
who commit suicide are engaged in urban occupations and reside in urban- 


ized fringe areas. 


These findings are based upon analysis of 3,081 cases of 


suicide in Michigan between 1945 and 1949 


INTRODUCTION 


The phenomenon of suicide has at- 
tracted interest for centuries and has 
been observed in all contemporary so- 
cieties as well as in many preliterate 
groups. Although there has been a 
marked increase in the number of sui- 
cides in industrialized, urbanized socie- 
ties, suicides have been committed since 
the beginning of recorded history. Irre- 
spective of trends, the phenomenon of 
suicide provides the social scientist 
with an opportunity for investigation 
of numerous problems concerning the 
interrelations, dynamics, and processes 
of interaction of the individual and 
society. 

Although there are relatively few 
scientific works in the field, some soci- 
ologists have treated the problem at 
considerable length. Works by H. Mor- 
selli, Emile Durkheim, Ruth Cavan, 
and Louis I. Dublin and Bessie Bunzel 
are among the most important soci- 
ological works in English; the works of 
Gregory Zilboorg and Karl Menninger 
are noteworthy psychological studies. 
It would appear that the major contri- 
butions to the study of suicide have 
come from the fields of actuarial sci- 
ence (including sociological interpreta- 
tion) and from psychoanalytical psy- 
chiatry. Unfortunately, there has been 

+Chicago, Illinois. 

+#Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


little work attempting to interrelate 
the two areas.' 

'In the first category of suicide studies, 
see H. Morselli, Suicide (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1882); Emile Durkheim, Sui- 
cide, translated by George Simpson (Glen- 
coe, Ul.: The Free Press, 1951); Ruth Cavan, 
Suicide (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1928); L. I. Dublin and B. Bunzel, 
To Be or Not to Be (New York: Smith 
and Haas, 1933); Maurice Halbwachs, Les 
Causes du Suicide (Paris: Librairie Felix 
Alcan, 1930); F. L. Hoffman, Suicide Prob- 
lems (Newark: The Prudential Press, 1927); 
A. L. Porterfield, R. H. Talbert, and H. R. 
Mundkenke, Crime, Suicide and Social Well- 
Being (Fort Worth: Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, 1948); Calvin Schmid, Suicides in 
Seattle, 1914 to 1925: An Ecological and 
Behavioristic Study (Seattle: The Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1928); C. P. 
Loomis in the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey, The Effects of Bombing 
on German Morale, Volume II, 1946; and 
C. P. Loomis, Studies of Applied and Theo- 
retical Social Science (East Lansing: Mich- 
igan State College Press, 1950), chaps. 21 
and 22. 

In the second category of suicide studies, 
see especially Karl A. Menninger, Man 
Against Himself (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1938); Sigmund Freud, Col- 
lected Papers, Vol. IV (London: The Ha- 
garth Press, 1949); Gregory Zilboorg, “Sui- 
cide Among Civilized and Primitive Peo- 
ple,” The American Journal of Psychiatry, 
XCII (1935-1936), 1347-69; E. Y. Williams, 
“Some Observations on the Psychological 
Aspects of Suicide,” The Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XXXI (1935- 
36), 260-265; and Margarethe von Andics, 
Suicide and the Meaning of Life (London: 
William Hodge and Co., 1947). 
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Since 1940, the suicide rates for the 
United States have declined. The pri- 
mary factors contributing to this de- 
cline are twofold. First. the nation has 
been engaged in warfare, or prospec- 
tive warfare, during most of the dec- 
ade. It has been observed repeatedly 
that the suicide rate drops during pe- 
riods of national crisis. Although the 
reason has not been definitely estab- 
lished, some have suggested that the 
feeling of unity and solidarity often 
characteristic of such a period de- 
creases the intensity of personal prob- 
lems, thus reducing the suicide rate. 

The second factor affecting the suicide 
rate during this period has been the 
tremendous increase in the number of 
young persons in the population. It has 
been shown that suicide is primarily 
a function of middle and old age 

The introduction of many children into 
a population, therefore, increases the 
size of the population base on which 
the crude death rate from suicide is 
computed, but it does not increase the 
number of suicides. 

On the basis of previous studies, the 
following are among the important 
generalizations concerning suicide in 
the United States and Western Europe: 

1. Suicides are more common among 

males than females; the ratio is 
usually two or three to one. 

2. Suicide rates increase with age. 

3. The suicide rate is higher in cities 

than in rural areas. 

4. The suicide rate is higher among 

Protestants than among Catholics 

5. Suicide rates among Negroes are 
lower than among whites in the 
United States. 

Suicide rates vary widely be- 
tween countries and between sec- 
tions of the same country. 


*See Durkheim, op. cit., and Dublin and 
Bunzel, op. cit. 

‘See for example “Change in Rank of 
Leading Causes of Death,” Statistical Bulle- 
tin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Vol. 31, No. 6 (June, 1950). 
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PURPOSE OF STUDY, AND PROCEDURES USED 

As a by-product of a general mortal- 
itv study sponsored by the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station,’ it 
was discovered that some of the pre- 
viously stated generalizations were not 
true for Michigan; the most important 
of these concerned the rural-urban 
suicide differential: The rural rate was 
considerably higher than the urban 
rate.” Heretofore, both empirical evi- 
dence and theoretical propositions have 
indicated that the reverse condition 
would be expected. The purpose of 
this paper, therefore, is to present an 
analysis of suicides in Michigan and to 
suggest reasons for the observed re- 
versal in suicide rates. 

The data used in this study were col- 
lected from information available on 
the death certificates of suicides filed in 
the Bureau of Records and Statistics of 
the Michigan Department of Health, in 
Lansing. Data were collected for the 
years 1945 through 1949.°. These data 
were coded and punched on IBM cards 
and analyzed by machine methods. 
The death certificates contained the 
following information, some of which 
could not be utilized in this study: 
Place of occurrence, place of residence, 
age, sex, race, place of death, date of 
death, method used in committing sui- 
cide, length of stay in community prior 
to death, marital status, birthplace, 
birthplace of father, birthplace of 
mother, occupation, disposition of body 
on death, and, in the case of removals, 


*Paul M. Houser and J. Allan Beegle, 
Mortality Differentials in Michigan (East 
Lansing: Michigan AES Special Bulletin 
367, Feb., 1951). 

* The census definition of rural and urban 
was used by the Department of Health in 
classifying death certificates by residence. 
Thus, rural suicides, as considered here, 
include persons residing on farms, in vil- 
lages under 2,500 population, in fringe 
areas, and in other rural-nonfarm areas. 


* 3,081 cases of suicide in Michigan were 
examined. 
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the place to which the body was 
removed.’ 

In the analysis of the data for Michi- 
gan it is assumed that a statistical 
analysis of suicide data is meaningful. 
The authors do not agree with the con- 
tention of some workers that the data 
are too inadequate to merit credence.” 
Undoubtedly, some cases of suicide 
have been concealed, and desired infor- 
mation is often lacking. It is felt, how- 
ever, that while the data do not include 
all cases of suicide, the sample avail- 
able, with some qualification, is fairly 
representative of the entire universe. 
Some selective factors may be at work 
which distort the data. For example, 
more suicides may be concealed among 
those in the higher socio-economic 
stratum, because of the greater concern 
for social approval which members of 
this class may feel. However, for most 
of the analyses which have been made, 
errors of this kind will not affect 
validity. 

Suicide in Western countries is con- 
sidered to be the result of personal 
disorganization. Thus, it is considered 
highly individualized and differs sharp- 
ly from the institutionalized suicides 
of the Orient. Obviously the individ- 
ualized suicide is the only type consid- 
ered here, since the social milieu does 
not sanction the ritualistic suicide. Var- 
ious factors which may contribute to 
personal disorganization were isolated 
and the suicide rates for various com- 
binations of factors were determined. 
It is recognized that no absolute etiol- 


’ Obviously a complete analysis of ali of 
the data carnot be reported in this paper. 
The data have yielded extremely interest- 
ing hypotheses concerning migration per se, 
as well as factors responsible for varying 
rates of removal of the deceased for burial. 
The death certificates were incomplete in 
some cases. The data on length of stay in 
the community prior to death, for example, 
were so incomplete that it was impossible 
to make any statistical generalizations from 
them. 

*See for example Zilboorg, op. cit. 


ogy can result from a study of this 
kind, but it is felt that an indication of 
the conditions which foster suicidal 
tendencies will aid the worker who at- 
tempts to interrelate demographic and 
case history data. By utilizing the data 
concerning several variables, those 
kinds of conditions which tend to pro- 
mote suicide may be inferred. 


THE FINDINGS 
Table 1 indicates the crude suicide 
rates for Michigan by residence and 
sex for the period under study, 1945- 


TABLE 1. Surcipe RATEs spy RESIDENCE AND 
Sex, 


Total 
population 


Urban Rural 
population | population 


9.2 11.7 
12.6 22.0 
4.7 4.5 


Female 


1949. The most striking condition 
shown in the table is that the suicide 
rate for rural male residents is almost 
twice as high as the rate for urban 
male residents. An examination of the 
rates by age, residence, and sex indi- 
cates a similar comparison for corre- 


* Population estimates were made from 
1940 census data and preliminary 1950 


census reports. In most cases, a linear 
interpolation between 1940 and 1950 data 
was made. Interpolations were checked 
against population estimates made by the 
Michigan Department of Health. Although 
the interpolations may have overestimated 
the rural-to-urban migration of males, 
thereby creating a spuriously high rural 
male suicide rate, the authors do not be- 
lieve this to be the case, since higher rural 
suicide rates for males were observed in 
1940 when enumeration data were avail- 
able. In 1940, the age-adjusted suicide rate 
for males in Michigan was 31 per cent higher 
than the corresponding urban rate. For a 
detailed account of population estimate pro- 
cedures, see W. Widick Schroeder, “Suicide 
Differentials in Michigan” (unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Michigan State College, 
1951), pp. 32-36. 
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sponding age groups among males. (See 
Table 2.) Tables 3 and 4 give the sui- 
cide rates by age, sex, residence, and 


TABLE 2. Svuicipe RATES py RESIDENCE, 
Sex, AND AGE, MICHIGAN, 1945-1949 


| Kate per 100,000 


Rural population || Urban population 


Age 

Males Females) Males | Females 
10-14 70.0 | 0.0) *0.0 0.0 
15-19 "5.3 | 09 || 25 | *0.7 
20-24 }°13.5 | *3.1 || 66) 38 
25-29 19.2 | *33 | 88 | 47 
30-34......| 188 5.0 | 114! 
35-39 294 *45 | 151 6.8 
40-44. 2993 | 62 | 178 | 80 
45-49. 2009 | 100 | 192! 88 
50-54....| 218 | 142 | 22.7 | 10.2 
55-59 | 47.7 | 10.6 || 29.7 | 143 
60-64...... 43.0 | 119 || 327 | 103 
65-69 | 606 | "69 | 321 | 113 
70-74......| 529 | || 324 11.1 
75andover.| 47.9 | *10.2 | 425 | 91 


*Indicates rates based upon less than 20 suicides 
tNo suicides 


TABLE 3. Surcipe Rates or NATIvE-BOoRN 
WuiTEs BY RESIDENCE, SEX, AND AGE, 
MICHIGAN, 1945-1949 

Rate per 100,000 
Age Rural population Urban pepulation 


Males | Females Males | Females 


15-19......] 64 | | 29 | 
20-24......) 15.2 | | 47 
25-29....... 19.6 | *33 98 | 47 
30-34. 19.2 | | 129 | 5.8 
35-39......} 302 | *29 || 162 | 67 
40-44......} 279 | *60 | 189 | 7.7 
45-49. 216 | 85 | 188 | 8.0 
50-54......| 203 | 138 | 184 | 106 
55-69...... 45.4 | °89 | 222 | 143 
60-64. 38.9 |°13.1 | 23.9 | 11.6 
65-69......| 504 | | 196 [*103 
70-74......] 46.7 |*129 | 31.2 | °9.1 
75 and over.| 41.4 /|*10.0 | 36.2 | °8.0 


*Indicates rates based upon less than 20 suicides 


nativity. From these data it is appar- 
ent that no hypothesis attributing the 
rural-urban differentials in Michigan to 
unique age, sex, or nativity conditions 
can be validated. The phenomenon is 
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TABLE 4. Svuicipe RATES or FOREIGN-BORN 
POPULATION BY RESIDENCE, SEX, AND 


| 
Age | Males Females 

wo} 120 |t 100 

60-64 | 49.1} 485 
769 


674, 564 *11.1 *10.0 
*Indicates rates based upon lesa than 20 ‘suicides 
suicides. 


a fact; contrary to a@ priori expecta- 
tions, the rural suicide rate among 
males is higher than the urban suicide 
rate. For females, the evidence is in- 
conclusive, since the rates are about 
equal. 

Suicide rates by occupational class 
are given in Table 5. Unfortunately, 


TABLE 5. RATES spy OCCUPATION 
AND SEX, MICHIGAN, 1945-1949 


Rate per 100,000 
Occupation 


Males Females** 

Professional and semi- | 

professional ........| 16.2 4.6 
Farmers and farm | | 

managers ...... *0.0 
Proprietors, managers, 

and officials ......... 188 | °%5.5 
Clerical, sales, and 

kindred workers.....| 13.9 | 3.6 
Craftsmen, foremen, | 

operatives, and 

kindred workers..... 15.9 *2.8 
Service workers ....... 30.5 4.5 
Farm laborers ......... |} 14.5 *0.0 
Other laborers ........ | 23.2 *0.0 


*Indicates rates based upon less than 20 suicides 
**Those classified as “housewives” have been 
omitted from this table. 
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the desired base population data for oc- 
cupational groups are unavailable. The 
only information listed by the census 
is the number of males and females in 
the specified occupations. No age dis- 
tribution information, which is essen- 
tial for a meaningful suicide analysis. 
is available. However, if it is assumed 
that the age distribution for the several 
occupations is approximately the same, 
the rates may be of some value. 

Farmers exhibit suicide rates which 
are almost twice as high as those of 
male service workers, who have the 
second highest rate. An examination 
of the age distribution of farmer-sui- 
cides revealed a higher percentage ot 
suicides in the older age brackets than 
was the case for most other occupa- 
tions. This situation should be con- 
sidered in the light of two limitations 
of these data. First, the recorders who 
complete death certificates probabl. 
list more retired farmers as “farmers” 
than they list other retired workers by 
their occupations. Second, the occupa- 
tion is easy to categorize; hence, it is 
probable that a higher percentage of 
those persons who engage in this occu- 
pation are properly classified 

Table 6 indicates the occupational! 
distribution of white male suicides by 
residence. Of major interest is the fact 
that only 32 per cent of the rural white 
male suicides were farmers. Three per 
cent were listed as farm laborers. Thus. 
only about one-third were engaged in 
occupations directly related to rural 
life. Most of the remaining two-thirds 
of the rural white male suicides were 
engaged in occupations which are ur- 
ban-oriented. Houser and Beegle have 
suggested that the high suicide rate of 
rural males is derived from the frus- 
tration and personal disorganization 
which have resulted from the conflict 
in rural and urban values. Their study 
showed “... that suicides in Michigan 
are concentrated in the agricultural 
counties of southern Michigan, in two 
counties of the Thumb area, in a cluster 


TABLE 6. DiIstTRIBuTION OF WHITE MALE 
SUICIDES BY OCCUPATION, FOR RURAL AND 
URBAN AREAS, MICHIGAN, 1945-1949 


| Percentage of 
| all suicides 
Occupation | in each area 
| Rural 
| 
*2.0 | 4.6 
32.1 1.8 


| Urban 


Professional and 
semiprofessional 
Farmers and farm managers. 
‘ 5.4 7.4 
| 3.3 
| 
tives, and kindred workers.| 19.8 
Service workers .. 2.7 
Farm laborers 2.9 
Other laborers 
Students 
Not ascertainable .. 
Retired 


100.0 


Total. . 


*Less than 20 suicides in this group 


of western coastal counties in the mid- 
dle part of the lower peninsula, and in 
the western half of the upper penin- 
sula.”'’ They offer the hypothesis that 
the frustration and personal disorgani- 
zation which have resulted from the 
conflict in the rural and urban values 
have been most severe among farmers 
whose rural way of life had been the 
most satisfying, and, consequently, the 
most idealized.'' 

In the light of the foregoing occupa- 
tional data, it would appear that this 
explanation of the high rural rate is 
only partial. These data would suggest 
that not only has the farmer experi- 
enced a conflict in values which has led 
to frustrations and personal disorgani- 
zation, but also that many rural resi- 
dents who commit suicide in Michigan 

'’ Houser and Beegle, op. cit., pp. 54-56. 

‘A close relationship between suicide 
and population increase through migration 
is indicated for American cities. See C. P. 
Loomis and J. A. Beegle, Rural Social Sys- 
tems (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), 
p. 406. 
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TABLE 7. DistrisuTion or ALL MALE sy AGE, RESIDENCE, 


AND SEASON, Mocusean, 1945- 1949 


Place of “residence and age 


Rural 


| 30-39 | 40 19 | 50-50 | 70-79 | 20-2 30-39 40-49 | | o 70-79 


| 18.5 | 32.5 | 
Summer | 22.2! 23.8| 21.2! 25.6) 


29.7) 24.7 21.2) 21.8 | 
| 296) 19.0 22.4| 19.6 


35.2 | 33.0 


Winter 


Total 


Note: 
June, July, and Auguat; 
and February. 


autumn -September 


are actually urban-oriented in terms of 
occupational pursuits. Fringe-dwellers 
swell the rural suicide rate.'* The de- 
cision of such individuals to commit 
suicide may have its origin in an 
incomplete reconciliation of rural and 
urban values. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the age-specific data, shown in Table 
7, is the variability of suicides with the 
seasons of the year. The seasonal vari- 
ation observed by Durkheim was that 
the highest suicide rate occurred in the 
spring and the lowest rate in the win- 
ter. This does not hold true for the 
Michigan data when age- and sex- 
specific percentages are computed. The 
highest percentage of suicides among 
young males in both rural and urban 
areas occurs in the autumn and winter 
rather than in the spring and summer. 
If this variation is not due to mere 
chance, Durkheim’s observations would 
seem to be characteristic of later adult- 
hood, for the 30-39 age group shows 

'2It was impossible to separate “fringe” 
residents from other rural residents in this 
study. Although a separation of the fringe 
residents as a special category was at- 
tempted, it was impossible to allocate the 
addresses of the suicides with any degree 
of accuracy. The extension of street names 
and numbers into the rural parts of the 
state rendered accurate allocation impossi- 
ble, especially in areas for which detailed 
maps were not available. 


19.2 


1000 1000 |1000|1000 | 009 [1000 |1000 


The following definition of the seasons ts — 
October, and November; 


Pere entage of all suicides in cach category: 
30.2 | 24.0 || 22.6 | 27.0 

| 27.3 | 24.9 | 27.9! 220 
23.3 | 31.7 


25. 27.4 | 28.5 
26.6 | 27.0 | 26.7 
24.8 | 22.4/ 21.0 


23.0 | 23.2 | 23.8 


28.1 


23.9 | 23.0 
21.2 | 26.9 


| 24.0 


19.4 | 31.5 


100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


summer 


spring——March, April, May: 
January, 


winter — December, 


percentages characteristic of the typi- 
cally observed composite pattern. The 
writers are not in a position to hypoth- 
esize concerning this situation, without 
access to case-history materials. 

As Dublin and Bunzel have pointed 
out, three factors are of considerable 
importance in determining the choice 
of the method that the suicide uses to 
commit the act. These factors are: 
(1) the accessibility of the means, (2) 
the power of suggestion, and (3) the 
psychological set of the individual.’ 
Table 8 indicates the means which the 
Michigan suicides employed to commit 
the act. These data show that there 
are considerable differences in this 
respect between rural and urban areas, 
between the sexes, and between age 
groups. It appears improbable that 
the observed differences between the 
various groups could be explained on 
the basis of different motivation. Such 
differences can be explained more ade- 
quately on the basis of the devices that 
were readily available and the means 
common to a particular generation. 
For example, strangulation is more 
common among the aged than poison, 
a method commonly employed by 
young people. It would appear that 
the different era in which the two 
groups matured would suggest the 


'* Dublin and Bunzel, op. cit., pp. 69-71. 
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TABLE 8. DISTRIBUTION OF SUICIDES By AGE,* SEX, RESIDENCE, AND 


CAUSE OF DEATH, MICHIGAN, 1945-1949 


Cause of death 


Age, residence, and sex 


Urban males 


40-49 | 60-69 || 20-209 | 40-49 | 


Poisoning (solid or liquid) 
Poisonous gases 

Hanging or strangulation 
Drowning 

Firearms and explosives 

Cutting or piercing instruments... . 
Jumping 

Crushing 


Percentage of aul suicides in each category: 


20-29 


Rural females 


Urban females 
40-49 


40-49 ooo 


Poisoning (solid or liquid) 
Poisonous gases 

Hanging or strangulation 
Drowning 

Firearms and explosives 

Cutting or piercing instruments... . 
Jumping 

Crushing 


Percentage of all suicides in each category: 


| 


100.0 


100.0 


*Illustrative age categories representing young adults, the middle-aged, and the elderly are given. 


The other age categories are omitted, to simplify presentation. 


method they would employ. Poison 
was uncommon and difficult to obtain a 
generation or two ago. Today, it is 
readily available and, in the case of the 
barbiturates, it is widely used medici- 
nally. Differences in rural and urban 
means may readily be explained on the 
basis of the availability of the means. 


SUMMARY 

This study has demonstrated that the 
rural-urban suicide differential in 
Michigan cannot be explained by 
unique age, sex, racial, or nativity dis- 
tributions on the part of rural and 
urban segments of Michigan’s popula- 
tion. The rural male suicide rate in 


Michigan is higher for both the native- 
born and the foreign-born white male 
residents for almost all age groups. 
Two factors have been suggested to ac- 
count for this. First, as urban values 
and ideals become more widely dissem- 
inated in rural areas, the conflict in 
rural and urban values becomes more 
intense. This conflict offers greater 
possibilities for maladjustment and 
personal disorganization among rural 
people. Second, the data that have 
been presented in this paper indicate 
that the majority of rural white males 
who commit suicide are engaged in oc- 
cupations which are characteristic of 


— 
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20-20 | 
«6.2 48 | 40 || 106 7.8 3.7 
49 79 | 40 135 | 12.0 6.1 
18.5 17.6 35.4 25.6 26.5 31.8 
| 12 1.8 3.0 6.0 3.2 9.0 
| 63.0 64.9 44.5 39.9 41.0 33.1 
| 25 1.2 7.1 0.7 3.5 8.6 
1.2 1.8 0.0 2.3 2.8 49 
2.5 0.0 0.5 0.7 1.4 2.0 
0.0 1.5 0.7 18 0.8 
PR pscsirevarriennsrrcsartl 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| 
20.8 28.9 | 12.1 || 45.0 17.8 14.0 
| 600 6.7 0.0 2.9 10.9 7.0 
| 20.8 26.7 48.5 || 13.1 39.6 42.2 
| 0.0 4.4 15.2 10.1 7.9 8.8 
| 45.9 26.7 21.2 21.8 12.9 7.0 
| 0.0 2.2 0.0 1.4 3.0 10.5 
| 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.4 5.9 7.0 
4.2 0.0 0.0 4.3 2.0 0.0 
44 3.0 0.0 0.0 3.5 
| 100.0 | 100.0 | | | 100.0 
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urbanized groups. Though they live in 
the country (including fringe areas) 
they are urban-oriented in terms of 
occupation and mental attitudes. None- 
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theless, Michigan farmers and farm 
managers as an occupational group 
exhibit extraordinarily high suicide 
rates. 


ARE NEIGHBORHOODS MEANINGFUL SOCIAL GROUPS 
THROUGHOUT RURAL AMERICA?* 


by Walter L. Slocum and Herman M. Case+ 


ABSTRACT 


The eight leading rural sociology texts are in general agreement that 
neighborhoods persist as significant forms of association in rural America, 


although less prevalent and less important than in earlier times. 
studies raise doubts and uncertainties which have not been given 
The research reported here raises further 
“Lay experts” at the county level delineated some open-country 


recent 
adequate expression in the texts. 
questions 


Several 


“neighborhoods” which were not sociologically meaningful to the residents 
of the “neighborhoods” and areas contiguous to them. The writers question 
the empirical validity of “neighborhoods” delineated by the use of methods 
not reaching the cognitive-behavior systems of the individuals under study. 


The concept of neighborhood has 
been one of the most important con- 
cepts of rural sociology. Countless stu- 
dents of the subject have been taught 
that rural neighborhoods exist as 
meaningful social groups throughout 
rural America. The research under- 
taken by the writers and reported her« 
raises some questions about the valid- 
ity of this assumption. 

Action agencies have been urged to 
take advantage of the existence of 
neighborhoods as a means of facili- 
tating the adoption of their programs 
and practices.'. In some sections of 

*Scientific Paper No. 1148, Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, Pullman, 
Project No. 1096. 

tThe State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington. 

' See the note by Loomis, Ensminger, and 
Wooley, Rural Sociology, VI, No. 4 (Dec., 
1941), pp. 339-341. See also Loomis and 
Ensminger, Applied Anthropology, Jan.- 
Mar., 1942, pp. 41-59; and Hardin, Rural 
Sociology, XVI, No. 3 (Sept., 1951), pp. 
278-279. Cf. Bryce Ryan, “The Neighbor- 
hood As a Unit of Action in Rural Pro- 
grains,” Rural Sociology, IX, No. 1 (Mar., 
1944), pp. 22-37. Ryan raises important 


the country, neighborhood boundaries 
have been located and neighborhoods 
mapped with apparent precision. Ens- 
minger has even gone so far as to esti- 
mate the number of rural neighbor- 
hoods. He says that there are approxi- 
mately 240,000 of them.* 

There is general agreement among 
the authors of the eight leading con- 
temporary rural sociology textbooks* 


questions concerning the value of the 
neighborhood as an action unit. 

*Douglas Ensminger in Carl C. Taylor 
et al., Rural Life in the United States (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), p. 60. 

‘Carl C. Taylor et al., op. cit.; John H. 
Kolb and Edmund deS. Brunner, A Study 


of Rural Society (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1952); Paul H. Landis, Rural 
Life in Process (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1948); David E. Lindstrom, 
American Rural Life (New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1948); Charles P. Loomis and J. 
Allan Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950); Lowry 
Nelson, Rural Sociology (New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1948); Dwight Sanderson, 
Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organi- 
zation (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1942); T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology 
of Rural Life (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1947). 


: 
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that neighborhoods are to be found in 
all sections of the country—that they 
persist as significant forms of associa- 
tion in rural society. The texts agree 
that neighborhoods were more prev- 
alent and sociologically more impor- 
tant in early America than they are 
now. In spite of this acknowledgment, 
however, the general impression that 
one gets from a review of the texts is 
that rural neighborhoods are to be 
found almost everywhere in_ rural 
America, and that neighborhoods are 
today extremely significant and impor- 
tant forms of rural association. Ex- 
amination of the evidence in the sev- 
eral texts shows that this generalization 
is based upon a relatively small num- 
ber of studies made in various sections 
of the country at different dates. Fur- 
thermore, a careful reading of the orig- 
inal sources reveals some uncertainties 
and doubts which have not been ac- 
corded adequate expression in the 
texts. 

Recent research studies in several 
widely separated sections of the coun- 
try raise doubts about the prevalence 
and sociological significance of neigh- 
borhoods in contemporary rural Amer- 
ica. For example, Jehlik and Losey 
conclude that neighborhoods have been 
substantially supplanted as “meaning- 
ful areas of social togetherness” in 
Henry County, Indiana‘. Jehlik and 
Wakeley found 108 neighborhoods in 
Hamilton County, Iowa, but acknowl- 
edged that these groups “play a role of 
declining importance.” They found 
wide variations in the extent to which 
farm people identified themselves with 
their neighborhoods.’ Hay and Polson 


Paul J. Jehlik and J. Edwin Losey, 
Rural Social Organization in Henry County, 
Indiana, Purdue University, AES Bull. 568, 
Lafayette, Ind. (Nov., 1951), p. 57. 

° Paul J. Jehlik and Ray Wakeley, Rural 
Organization in Process: A Case Study of 
Hamilton County, Iowa, Iowa State College 
AES Bull. 365, Ames, Iowa (Sept., 1949), 
p. 126. 


in a recent study of Oneida County, 
New York, found rural neighborhoods 
less prevalent than in earlier days. 


They state: 
The strong role of neighborhoods in ear- 
lier days has made for some persistence 
of these groups. Place names of neigh- 
borhoods survive; farmers commonly say 
they live in the Fox Road area of the 
Glass Factory locality. But this aware- 
ness of “common locality experiences” is 
primarily limited to a few specific ex- 
periences. It does not include most of 
the group participations of rural families.” 


Alexander and Nelson found numer- 
ous open-country neighborhoods in 
Goodhue County, Minnesota, but they 
acknowledged that “the county has 
moved far along the road toward for- 
malized and secondary group life.’ 
They state that the classification “of lo- 
cality groups .. . according to service 
area, community and neighborhood is 
admittedly arbitrary ....”* Mayo and 


“Donald G. Hay and Robert A. Polson, 
Rural Organizations in Oneida County, New 
York, Cornell University, AES Bull. 871, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (May, 1951), p. 18. 

’ Frank D. Alexander and Lowry Nelson, 
Rural Social Organization in Goodhue Coun- 
ty, University of Minnesota, AES Bull. 401, 
St. Paul, Minn. (Feb., 1949), p. 85. 

*Ibid., p. 25. These writers expressed 
reservations about the term neighborhood 
and also about the terms community and 
service area, stating that “... these terms 
have come to be used so loosely that they 
lead to confusion” (p. 24). Nevertheless, 
they felt obliged to interpret their classi- 
fication of locality groups and write their 
conclusions in terms of these concepts “. . . 
because the terms provide the necessary 
semantics required for reference in discuss- 
ing locality group phenomena...” (p. 24). 
Alexander has since completely rejected 
the concepts of neighborhood and com- 
munity, at least for research purposes. 
He states that these terms “ .. . have lost 
their significance as scientific terms and 
should be abandoned for research pur- 
poses.” (See Frank D. Alexander, “The 
Problem of Locality-Group Classification,” 
Rural Sociology, XVII, No. 3 [Sept., 1952}, 
p. 237.) The present writers do not agree 
with Alexander that the concept of neigh- 
borhood should be abandoned. It does have 
semantic value and there is no reason why 

[footnote continued on next page} 
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TABLE 1. 


ANALYSIS OF NEIGHBORHOOD DEFINITIONS OF EIGHT CONTEMPORARY 


Socro.tocy TEXTBOOKS 


(When a 
A blank (— 


e reference is given, the element ts nce to th mentioned in the specified textbook. 
means that there is no specific reference to thi 


s element, although in many cases it 


seems to be implied 


Rural sociology textbooks* 


Elements in the 
definitions Lind- 


strom 


| Sand- Loomis | Kolb & 
Nelson Landis | erson | Taylor 


Page 
148 
148 


. Locality base 
. Locality group 
relation- 


149 


. Membership is by fam- 
ily, or neighborhood is 
made up of families.... 

. Exists as a structure in 
the consciousness (has 
social -psychological 
meaning for members) . 

. Small number of families. 


151 


148 
151 
148 


Page 
187 
187 


Page 
159 
167 


Page Page 
71 22 
71 24 


Page | Page 
234 57 
235 55 


77 74 237 57 187 173 


76 57 


77 22 
76 
22 


*For the full references for these textbooks, see footnote 3. 


Bobbitt, after a study of Wake County, 
North Carolina, have suggested aban- 
donment of the terms neighborhood 
and community and substitution of the 
term locality group, saying: 

The dichotomous connotation of neigh- 


borhood and community concepts has 
brought forth too much confusion.°® 


This leads to the question: What is 
is a neighborhood? Review of the prin- 


it should not continue to be a useful concept 
in setting up a research frame of reference 
for analyzing and interpreting empirical 
data concerning the interaction patterns of 
rural people, even though the actual forms 
of interaction may vary from the ideal type 
as suggested later in this paper. 

*Selz C. Mayo and Robert McD. Bobbitt, 
Rural Organization: A Restudy of Locality 
Groups in Wake County, North Carolina, 
North Carolina AES Tech. Bull. 95, Raleigh, 
N. C. (Sept., 1951), p. 30. Mayo has evi- 
dently found it difficult to dispense with 
the neighbor portion of the neighborhood 
concept. In a recent publication, Barnett 
and Mayo have commented favorably about 
the utility of the neighbor group for exten- 
sion work: William E. Barnett and Selz C. 
Mayo, Neighbor Groups, Progress Report 
RS-14, North Carolina State College, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. 
(June, 1952), p. 12. 


cipal contemporary rural sociology 
texts reveals that agreement exists 
with respect to many of the character- 
istics of neighborhoods (Table 1), al- 
though the terminology used by the 
several authors is not identical. 

Formal definitions are not provided 
either by Landis or by Nelson. More 
or less systematic definitions are of- 
fered by the other texts, but in most 
cases these definitions are supple- 
mented or qualified by further state- 
ments. 

All the texts examined agree that 
neighborhood has an area or locality 
base. Al! characterize neighborhoods 
as iocality groups. Most state explicitly 
that a neighborhood consists of a small 
number of families. The emphasis is 
upon interfamily rather than inter- 
personal interaction patterns. 

Kolb and Brunner, as well as Lind- 
strom, characterize neighborhood as a 
primary group, the first group or the 
most important group next to the fam- 
ily. Landis calls it “the most ele- 
mental group beyond the family in the 
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Page | | | 
| 2 | | | 
ay 3 | | 

|_| 
| 
sal 331 = 187 159 
5 
236 | 57 | — | 159 
6 234 | #57 187] — 
7. Primary group........... 239 | 159 
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10 


dispersed type of settlement ... . 
Loomis and Beegle do not agree, point- 
ing out that a neighborhood might be 
composed of several cliques, friend- 
ship groups, or kinship groups, which, 
in their opinion, are the groups of 
greatest importance next to the fam- 
ily." 

All mention the presence of neigh- 
borly relationships (e.g., visiting, vari- 
ous forms of mutual aid, etc.). There 
also seems to be fairly general agree- 
ment that most of the families residing 
in a neighborhood consider that they 
are members of it, think of it as a 
cohesive social unit, and usually can 
give its name. Only Loomis and Beegle 
are silent on this point. 

It is the opinion of the present writ- 
ers that an area should not be called a 
neighborhood unless most of the people 
who reside within the boundaries of 
the locality in question consider that 
they are members of a neighborhood, 
think of it as a cohesive social unit, and 
act accordingly. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


As a means of exploring the meaning 
now given by rural people to the term 
neighborhood, a section dealing with 
this subject was incorporated in an in- 
quiry into the economic and social ad- 
justment of farm veterans of World 
War II. 

Information was obtained by per- 
sonal interview from 152 families who 
resided in five widely separated locali- 
ties in the state of Washington.'* Only 


10 Landis, op. cit., p. 22. 

11 Loomis and Beegle, op. cit., especially 
chap. 5. 

12 Although this paper does not deal pri- 
marily with the question of the extent to 
which neighborhoods exist in the state of 


Washington, it is probable that strong 
neighborhoods are less prevalent here than 
in some sections of the country. This prob- 
ability exists because there are few open- 
country churches or schools and few ethnic 
settlements, and because highly commer- 
cialized types of farming prevail in many 
parts of the state. 


about a third of these informants were 
veterans. 

Prior to the interviews, however, lo- 
cal persons in each of the five locali- 
ties—including county agents, school 
teachers, and others—were asked to de- 
lineate on a map the boundaries of 
neighborhoods. These “lay experts” 
were asked if each area they had out- 
lined on the map had a name. Usually 
it did have a name. The same map was 
used for all the informants. It is ac- 
knowledged that this approach may 
tend to influence the replies of the 
respondents toward consensus. 

This method of delineating neigh- 
borhoods is frequently used by rural 
sociologists.'* When it is used, an at- 
tempt is sometimes made to verify the 
information by asking residents of the 
area thus identified as a neighborhood 
such questions as the following: 


1. How large is your neighborhood? 

2. How many people live in your neigh- 
borhood? 

3. What is the name of your neighbor- 
hood? 


Some of the residents of these pre- 
designated neighborhoods were inter- 
viewed. At this point, however, the 
customary procedure was altered. In- 
stead of asking questions such as the 
foregoing, which structure the replies 
and tend to give the investigator the 
answer he seeks, the interviewer asked, 
“What meaning does the term neigh- 
borhood have for you?” 

This question was almost invariably 
followed by the probe questions, “Do 
you live in a particular neighborhood? 
If so, does it have a name?” Only after 
these questions had been answered in 
the affirmative were the respondents 


‘8 See for example, Ensminger’s discus- 
sion in Taylor, op. cit., p. 62; Jehlik and 
Losey, op. cit., p. 58; and Beers, Williams, 
Page, and Ensminger, Community Land-Use 
Planning Committees, University of Ken- 
tucky, AES Bull. 417, Lexington, Ky. (June, 
1941), p. 156. 
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asked if they could outline the bound- 
aries of their neighborhoods.'* 


Chewelah. The field investigator was 
told by “lay experts” that there were 
at least eight identifiable neighbor- 
hoods in the vicinity of Chewelah, each 
of which had a name and each of which 
appeared to have a distinctive topo- 
graphic boundary. Twenty-five fami- 
lies were interviewed in three of these 
“neighborhoods” and other contiguous 
areas. Two-thirds of these families had 
lived in the localities for 11 years or 
more; yet almost none of the respond- 
ents had any clear idea of what the 
term neighborhood meant. Some used 
the words “neighborhood” and “com- 
munity” interchangeably; others re- 
ferred to their “district”; still others 
simply referred to the direction they 
were from town. Forty per cent of the 
respondents cited two of the conven- 
tional characteristics of neighborhood, 
always including the notion of area 
and frequently that of awareness of 
people, but without including intimacy 
of association. Almost seven out of ten 
were able to delimit an area which 
they “might” consider their “neighbor- 
hood,” and in most cases they were 
able to give this area a name; but the 
“neighborhoods” thus delineated did 
not form any consistent pattern (Map 
No. 1). Furthermore, the families in- 
terviewed had few, if any, social con- 
tacts with the other families in the 
“neighborhoods” mapped by the “lay 
experts.” 


'*This approach is similar to the so- 
called “phenomenological” approach used in 
social psychology which emphasizes the 
point of view that, for social meaning to be 
attributed to a phenomenon, such meaning 
must exist in the consciousness of the peo- 
ple involved. In this regard, it should be 
pointed out that many respondents spon- 
taneously replaced the term neighborhood 
in their defining with such terms as district, 
community, locality, etc. When such a se- 
mantic equating was made, the probe ques- 
tions were modified to improve communi- 
cation. 
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Obviously, it was not possible to con- 
firm the existence of neighborhoods in 
the vicinity of Chewelah. Yet it is en- 
tirely possible that, had the usual ap- 
proach been followed, the view of the 
people consulted at the county level 
might have been accepted and it might 
have been concluded that neighbor- 
hoods did, in fact, exist. 


Entiat. As in the preceding case, 
“neighborhoods” were delineated by 
“lay experts.” These “neighborhoods,” 
which lay in and along the Entiat 
River Valley, appeared to have natural 
topographic boundaries. Almost eight 
out of each ten of the respondents had 
lived in these localities for 1] years or 
more, yet few of them appeared to 
have a clear-cut concept of neighbor- 
hood. Thirty-seven per cent of the re- 
spondents were able to outline an area 
as their neighborhood, but there was 
no consistency in the responses. To 
some, the neighborhood simply meant 
the general locality in which they 
lived; to others, it meant their direc- 
tion from town. Only 18.5 per cent 
gave a name to their “neighborhood.” 
Furthermore, the concept of neighbor- 
ing did not necessarily mean social in- 
teraction with the group of families in 
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the immediate vicinity. Consequently, 
it was concluded that no clearly struc- 
tured neighborhoods existed in the lo- 
calities visited. This conclusion is dif- 
ferent from the one which would have 
been drawn had the opinions of the 
“lay experts” been accepted at face 
value. 

Bellingham. “Lay experts” in this area 
identified five “neighborhoods” in the 
open country. The field investigator 
visited 38 families residing in four of 
these “neighborhoods” and in other 
contiguous areas. Sixty-three per cent 
of these families had lived in the gen- 
eral area for 11 years or more. Yet 
most of those interviewed preferred 
not to outline the neighborhood-com- 
munity on the map because they were 
not sure of the boundaries. About 
seven out of ten gave some name for 
the “neighborhood,” although they 
were not sure what was meant by the 
term. To 47 per cent of the respond- 
ents, neighborhood had one character- 
istic—usually the area connotation, but 
occasionally it connoted awareness of 
people. Only 13 per cent included two 
of the elements, and barely 5 per cent 
included as many as three of the ele- 
ments listed in Table 1. In this locality, 
the term neighborhood had various 
meanings—such as school district, com- 
munity, general farm area, or some 
other area. The interrelationships of the 
families in the Bellingham area were 
not restricted to those living nearest to 
the family being interviewed. It should 
be mentioned, however, that there is a 
high proportion of part-time farming 
around Bellingham. This situation 
doubtless makes for weakening of 
neighborhood ties. 


As in the two preceding cases, the 
conclusion may be drawn that serious 
discrepancies may appear between the 
use of judgments by “lay experts” and 
the approach used in this inquiry. 


Port Orchard. In this locality, four 
identifiable open-country “neighbor- 
hoods,” without distinctive topographic 
boundaries, were mapped and named 
by the “lay experts.” Thirty-three of 
the residents in three of these and 
other contiguous areas were _ inter- 
viewed, and they did not agree with 
the informants residing in Port Or- 
chard itself. Only 36 per cent of these 
open-country residents had lived in 
this locality for 11 years or more. In 
this locality there seemed to be no con- 
sistent distinction between the con- 
cepts of neighborhood and community. 
Where a distinction was made between 
the two terms, it seemed to be stated 
in such a way as to suggest that it was 
really not a meaningful one to the re- 
spondent. Slightly over half of the re- 
spondents gave their “community” and 
“neighborhood” a common name. Sim- 
ilar difficulties were found with respect 
to the specific meaning of the concept 
of neighborhood. There was little 
agreement from family to family. To 
45 per cent of the respondents, neigh- 
borhood had but one characteristic— 
most frequently an area concept. Six 
per cent added psychological content 
such as awareness of people, interests 
and attitudes, ete. Less than 10 per 
cent included three or more elements 
in their definition of the term. Many 
of the respondents said, “I don’t under- 
stand you,” “I don’t know,” or “I never 
really thought about it.” 

Only one of the “neighborhoods” vis- 
ited by the field investigator proved to 
have the characteristics attributed to 
neighborhood in the standard meaning 
of the term. Respondents in the Green- 
acres neighborhood—a cluster of seven 
farm houses within a radius of about 
two miles, could not identify them- 
selves with any community but they 
considered themselves members of the 
Greenacres neighborhood. This locality 
vas initially settled by German immi- 
grants, who evidently had lived in rela- 
tive isolation and who, according to 
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local families interviewed, had made 
little attempt to break away from their 
own cultural ties. Most of the German 
families no longer live in the locality, 
but their successors continue to regard 
the area as a neighborhood. Most of 
the farms in it are now owned by a 
closely knit religious group bound to- 
gether by a Pentecostal church. The 
church itself is not located in the open 
country, but the concept of neighbor- 
hood is meaningful to the people who 
live there. They interact with each 
other in neighborly relationships, and 
the name “Greenacres” has social sig- 
nificance for them. 

In the Port Orchard area, then, only 
one of the four “neighborhoods” ini- 
tially identified appeared to warrant 
designation as a neighborhood from the 
standpoint of the social-psychological 
content given to the term by actual 
residents of the localities. 


Orting. Four distinct open-country 
“neighborhoods,” without natural top- 
ographic boundaries, were identified 
by “lay experts” in Orting. The field 
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investigator visited 29 farm families in 
three of these and other contiguous 
localities. Only 38 per cent of these 
families had lived in these localities 
for 11 years or more. 

Yet, in all three localities around Or- 
ting, the concept of neighborhood was 
meaningful in the traditional sense to 
the majority of the respondents, al- 
though less than a majority distin- 
guished clearly between neighborhood 
and community. The area boundaries 
drawn by the residents formed a pat- 
tern which agreed reasonably well 
with the “neighborhoods” mapped by 
the “lay experts” (Map No. 2). The 
people who reside in these areas 
“neighbored” with each other, and 
most of them knew what the term 
neighborhood meant in the conven- 
tional sense. The conclusion is that 
some neighborhoods do exist in the 
Orting area. 


SUMMARY OF THE RESEARCH FINDINGS 

“Lay experts,” who presumably had 
considerable familiarity with the rural 
people in the counties in which the 
five localities were situated, delineated 
“neighborhoods” on a map and usually 
were able to give “neighborhood” 
names. Subsequent interviews with 
residents in some of these “neighbor- 
hoods” usually revealed that the resi- 
dents of the localities in question did 
not consider that they were members 
of the predesignated “neighborhoods.” 
With a few notable exceptions, resi- 
dents of the “neighborhoods” and con- 
tiguous areas did not have a clear-cut 
idea of the social-psychological mean- 
ing of the term neighborhood. Neither 
did their relationships with nearby 
open-country families—again with a 
few notable exceptions—indicate the 
existence of neighborhoods as defined 
by the texts. The existence of distinc- 
tive topographic features did not ap- 
pear to have any influence on the exist- 
ence of neighborhoods. This was also 
true with respect to length of people’s 
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residence in the locality. Near Orting 
and Port Orchard, where neighbor- 
hoods were found, there are practically 
no topographic boundaries. Further- 
more, most of the respondents in the 
two strongest neighborhoods, which 
were near Orting, had settled in the 
area relatively recently. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The foregoing research has been ex- 
ploratory in character. The number of 
cases involved is too small to form the 
basis for affirmative generalizations. 
It is clear, however, that it is quite pos- 
sible for people at the county level to 
think of a locality as a neighborhood, 
even though the residents of the lo- 
cality itself do not consider themselves 
to be members of such a neighborhood 
The results appear to be sufficiently 
significant to warrant raising the ques- 
tion: Are we deluding ourselves about 
the prevalence and meaning of rural 
neighborhoods”? If we are, then we are 
misleading not only ourselves but also 
our students and the action agencies 
that depend upon us for advice with 
respect to the significance of groups 
in rural society. 

The writers question the empirical 
validity of “neighborhoods” delineated 
by the use of methods not reaching the 
cognitive-behavior systems of the indi- 
viduals who actually compose the lo- 


cality groups under study. In an ear- 
lier day, the traditional structured ap- 
proach might have been adequate, if, 
in fact, neighborhoods were then vir- 
tually universal as some have claimed; 
but now that there is some doubt about 
the existence of neighborhoods as 
meaningful social entities in some lo- 
calities, the investigator must exercise 
great care lest he fall victim to his 
method. There is danger that a struc- 
tured approach may betray the investi- 
gator into thinking that neighborhoods 
exist where they do not. 

If further research along the lines 
suggested in this paper should confirm 
the findings that have been indicated 
above, then it may be that the time has 
come for rural sociology to think of the 
concept of neighborhood primarily as 
an ideal type, useful principally for 
heuristic purposes but certainly not as 
a basis for action programs. It is possi- 
ble that, in contemporary rural Amer- 
ica, neighborhood forms may vary 
from the Gemeinschaft type of well- 
structured, clearly articulated neigh- 
borhood to the Gesellschaft situation 
where there is almost total lack of 
neighborly relationships. In any case, 
the foregoing data suggest that rural 
sociologists should be wary of neat 
generalizations about the rural neigh- 
borhood. 


RESEARCH NOTES 
Edited by Harold F. Kaufman 


RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES IN THE 
SPACING OF THE FIRST BIRTH FROM 
MARRIAGE: A REPEAT STUDY 


by Harold T. Christensent 


In June, 1938, Rural Sociology published 
the writer’s article on rural-urban differ- 
ences in the time-interval between the mar- 
riage of parents and the birth of their first 
child, Utah County, Utah. It was reported 
then, for that population, that the starting 
of a family takes place sooner among rural 
residents and farmers than among urban 
residents and nonfarmers. These findings 
were regarded as giving support to well- 
known differentials in the birth rate. 

Recently the writer has been engaged in 
retesting these generalizations on a differ- 
ent population.' From official marriage and 
birth records for Tippecanoe County, Indi- 
ana, data on date of marriage, date of first 
birth, place of residence, occupation of the 
husband, etc., were compiled. All marriages 
of in-state residents for the years 1919-21, 
1929-31, and 1939-41 were included. Birth 
records were searched for five years follow- 
ing each wedding date. This yielded a com- 
pleted sample of 1,531 cases. 

Approximately 43 per cent of the couples 
studied had a child born to them within the 
first year of marriage. The overall mean 
time-interval from marriage to first birth 
was 19.6 lunar months, or 549 days.* 

Comparisons by residence and occupation 
revealed the following: Rural residents had 
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2 In the earlier Utah County 
of the first births took place 
of marriage. and the mean tuter. was 147 
months, or 412 days The shorter interval there 
compared with Tippecanoe County, is probably te 
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County being more rural and .sargely Mormon 
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a mean time-interval of 534 days as com- 
pared with 545 days for the urban; and 
farmers had a mean time-interval of 532 
days as compared with 636 for a combined 
clerical and professional group.* Thus, as 
in the earlier Utah County study, rural res- 
idents and farmers seemingly tend to start 
their families sooner than do urban resi- 
dents and nonfarmers. 


One hundred seventy-eight couples, or 
11.6 per cent of the total sample, had a 
first child born to them within seven lunar 
months from marriage. These cases can be 
regarded as involving premarital concep- 
tions. The rural part of the sample showed 
this same proportion within this category, 
namely 11.6 per cent. When occupational 
comparisons were made, however, farmers 
showed only 10.4 per cent within this cate- 
gory, which is somewhat lower than the 
overall average. 

In conclusion, it seems evident that the 
farmers of this sample have tended dispro- 
portionately to: (1) avoid premarital con- 
ception,’ and (2) start conception soon after 
the marriage ceremony. In other words, 
their shorter-than-average time-interval 
between marriage and first birth is to be 
explained, not by any supposed excess of 
premarital pregnancy cases, but by an evi- 
dent absence of delay (relatively speaking) 
once the ceremony has taken place. Other 
aspects of this study on child-spacing are 
being reported elsewhere. 


* Statistically speaking. the first of these differ 
ences is not significant, while the second is highly 
significant at less than the I-per cent level of 
contidence. Thus, oceupational classification is 
more discriminating here than residential classi 
fleation, due undoubtedly to the fact that many 
“urbanized” persons live in rural areas 

* While our findings here are at 
least) suggestive If premarital pregnancy is less 
than average in the farm population, as indicated 
here. there is still need to explain whether this dif 
ference is due te (1) more efficient birth control or 
(2) less frequent sexual intercourse. Since there is 
little reason to think that farm youth are more 
sophisticated than their city counterparts regard 
ing birth control, ft seems logical to conclude that 
they engage in premarital intercourse less fre- 
quently, Support for this view is found in Alfred 
Kinsey ef al, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 
(Philadelphia: Saunders, 1948), passim. They say. 
“The differences between rural and urban groups 
are greater in regard to premarital intercourse than 
they are for any of the preceding activities In 
most age groups and at all educational levels, more 
of the city bows are involved and fewer of the farm 
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APPLIED SOCTOLOGY NOTES 
Edited by Paul A. Miller 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO RURAL AREAS: 
A PROPOSAL 


by Archie L. McNealt 


“The point at which the library move- 
ment in the United States has been least 
successful is that at which it has under- 
taken to extend library service into pre- 
dominantly rural farm areas.”! This state- 
ment, made by L. R. Wilson in 1938, is 
equally true today. Much progress has been 
made and experiments continue, but the 
real solution remains to be found. We may 
be proud of the effective county service in 
California; and in Massachusetts, with li- 
brary service for 100 per cent of its popula- 
tion. However, in the Southeastern States, 
with their preponderance of rural popula- 
tion, the gains are slight. This fact is recog- 
nized in one major study as a serious prob- 
lem: “Most of the people without libraries, 
$1 percent, live in small villages or open 
country. Over half the rural population is 
without public library service. Of the 3,050 
counties in the United States, 661—many of 
them entirely rural—have no public library 
of any sort within their boundaries. Three- 
fourths of these are in the South.”* Many 
factors contribute to this situation: low eco- 
nomic level, lack of educational opportuni- 
ties, low population density. In addition, 
never having experienced good library serv- 
ice, the rural populace in general may not 
recognize library need. This is particularly 
true when members of a county court are 
asked for an appropriation to support a serv- 
ice that they have been able to get along 
without for many years. Librarians have a 
selling job to do, but they are unable to do 
it alone. A step in the right direction has 
been made in recent conferences of librari- 
ans and rural sociologists on a_ national 
level. The first of these conferences was 
held the day before the mid-winter meeting 
of the American Library Association in 
January, 1948; the second took place in De- 
cember, 1948, just prior to the annual meet- 
ing of the Rural Sociological Society. Each 
was a work conference in which mutual 
problems were considered. 


tUniversity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

'L. R. Wilson, The Geography of Reading (Chi 
eago: American Library Association and University 
of Chicago Press, 1938), p. 440 

2C. B. Joeckel and Amy Winslow, 
for Public Library Service (Chicage 
brary Association, 1948), p. 19 
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That the rural sociologist recognizes the 
value of the public library is illustrated by 
the following statement by Dwight L. San- 
derson: “As an educational institution, the 
public library has possibilities exceeded 
only by those of the public school and the 
Extension Service.”' L. R. Wilson, as far 
back as 1938, recognized the librarian’s need 
for help on the problem of rural library 
service. He expressed the need for a com- 
mon attack on the problem “with the coop- 
eration of the county and state health and 
education officers, the county, state and 
federal farm and home demonstration 
agents, the rural sociology and extension 
cepartments of the land-grant colleges and 
universities, and the farm, adult education, 
and civic organizations interested in the 
enrichment of rural life.”' 

The Adult Education Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association has suggested the 
possibility of cooperation between libraries 
and county agricultural and home demon- 
stration agents as one method of improving 
the quality and increasing the quantity of 
rural reading.” There have been isolated 
instances of such cooperation; but there is 
need for careful planning involving state 
and national authorities of the Agricultural 
Extension Service and library agencies, 
aimed at providing suitable reading matter 
to supplement all phases of the county 
agents’ educational work. 

The conference on rural reading in Sep- 
tember, 1951, sponsored by the Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, brought together publishers, librar- 
ians, agricultural workers, authors, educa- 
tors, and others to discuss some of the prob- 
lems. For the first time, the attention of 
representatives of these groups was concen- 
trated on rural reading and the means of 
providing it. 

The county agents have a close contact 
with, and a great knowledge of, the prob- 
lems and needs of rural people. That the 
library’s potential is recognized at the na- 
tional level may be best illustrated by the 
following statement that M. L. Wilson, then 
Director of Extension, U. S. Department of 


* Dwight L. Sanderson, Rural Sacielogy and Rural 
Social Organization (New York: John Wiley & Sons 
1942), p. 420 

* Wilson, op. cit., p. 441 

SA. L. A. Adult Education Board, Raperiments in 
Educational Service for Adults (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1940), p. 24 
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Agriculture, made at a Graduate Library 
School Institute: “Although such influences 
as the motion pictures and the radio are 
important devices in the shaping of our cul- 
ture, the written word—-whether in the 
form of textbooks, general literature, or 
periodicals—is still the greatest source of 
those ideas that contribute most to the 
intellectual advancement of our democratic 
culture.””* 

In North Carolina, the Extension Service 
gives recognition to members of home dem- 
onstration clubs who review three books or 
more from a suggested list compiled by the 
North Carolina Library Commission. This 
project had grown from 61 certificates 
awarded in 1938 to more than 1,000 in 1947. 
In addition to the State Library Commis- 
sion, the state and county health depart- 
ments and the State Recreation Commission 
are cooperating with the Extension Service 
in this project. 

Thus there is ample precedent for a coop- 
erative program involving the Agricultural 
Extension Service. Admittedly, the county 
farm agent and the county home demon- 
stration agent are already responsible for 
an extensive program. Therefore, it is not 
proposed to add to present burdens. In- 
stead, planned cooperation from state and 
local library agencies should serve to share 
the problems, by providing educational, in- 
formational, and recreational reading mat- 
ter; by the preparation of special reading 
lists on subjects about which the rural per- 
son asks information of the agent; and by 
serving as the agency to which the agent 
can refer questions requiring time and 
special materials to answer. 

The raw materials for such cooperation 
exist in many states. Tennessee is one ex- 
ample among the Southern States. Each of 
the ninety-five counties is provided for by 
the Agricultural Extension Service. The 
state is divided into five districts, super- 
vised by district Extension agents. Like- 
wise, Tennessee has a regional library serv- 
ice, which had its inception in 1937 but 
was not functional until implemented by an 
act providing funds in 1943. At that time, 
TVA was withdrawing from the east Ten- 
nessee area involving thirteen counties and 
agreed to turn over to the State Depart- 
ment of Education the books and equip- 
ment it had in service in those counties, 
provided the state appropriated funds 
($20,000) to continue library service in that 
area. In 1945, the amount provided by the 
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*M. L. Wilson, “Life in the 
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legislature was $75,000 per annum, and in 
1947 the amount was increased to $100,000 
per annum. 


The state is divided into ten regions for 
library purposes, each with the full-time 
services of a professionally trained li- 
brarian. The program is in charge of a 
state director, with offices in Nashville. At 
present, 61 of the state’s 95 counties are 
participating, while 8 counties have inde- 
pendent library service and 26 have no 
form of library service. 


Objectives of regional library planning 
in Tennessee have been outlined as fol- 
lows:? (1) to provide citizens of Tennessee 
with adequate library facilities; (2) to de- 
velop in citizens a desire for books and 
reading, and an awareness of the values of 
the public library; (3) to give service to 
teachers and students in the schools of each 
region; (4) to provide adults with ma- 
terials to assist them in their individual and 
community problems; and (5) to provide 
all rural communities with the advantages 
of large-scale facilities and operation. It 
is the fourth of these objectives which is 
singled out for attention. In a recent study 
of rural reading interests conducted by the 
author* with the cooperation of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, it was , found 
that only 14 persons out of 750 reported 
using the regional library, while 608 of the 
750 reported attending Extension meetings. 
In defense of the regional libraries, it 
should be noted that only five of the ten 
counties surveyed in the study are partici- 
pating in the regional library program. 


In this study, the rural community was 
used as the basis. It is obvious, from the 
results, that the Agricultural Extension 
Service is reaching these areas, while li- 
brary agencies are not. 


The rural “community,” as referred to 
here, is not a community in the sense of a 
compact village or town, nor is it a trading 
center. Instead, it may consist of a number 
of families in a remote area, brought to- 
gether by a common interest in farming, 
through the efforts of the Extension agents. 
One such “community” extended nine miles 
up a county highway in one direction, and 
about six miles down the road in the oppo- 
site direction.” 


Catherine Zealberg, Books for All (Nashville: 
State Department of Education, 1947), pp. 2.3 

*Archie L. MeNeal, “Rural Reeding Interests 
Needs Kelated to Availability,” Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1951 

*See also Robert E. Galloway, Paul M. Ilouser. 
and Harold Hoffsommer, Community Aspects of Li 
brary Planning, Maryland Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. A456, 
College Park (Mar., 1951). 
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A letter from the Office of the Director of 
Extension, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
states that that office has no record of stud- 
ies on the organized community in Ten- 
nessee or other states, but that, “The farm 
management people here say that the or- 
ganized community idea has been carried 
by TVA to all the ‘valley counties’ in 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, as well as Tennessee.’'® This 
type of organization of rural people, there- 
fore, may be assumed active in a good part 
of the Southeastern Region. 

Two factors have influenced the develop- 
ment of rural community organization in 
Tennessee. One was the joint University of 
Tennessee-Tennessee Valley Authority Test 
Demonstration Program; the other was the 
community improvement contest fostered 
by civic organizations of the four major 
cities of the state. As early as 1920, the 
Agricultural Extension Service sponsored 
such organized communities, but they were 
loosely organized and chiefly social in na- 
ture. The present development in Ten- 
nessee began around 1937.'! These rural 
communities comprise a group of farm fam- 
ilies with common interests who join to- 
gether to solve common problems. The 
president of one community surveyed was 
principal of the local school. The president 
of another was a worker in the county 
highway department, who had _ stopped 
school at the fourth grade. But the one 
thing they all seemed to have in common 
was a strong desire to do things for their 
community in a cooperative spirit. Meet- 
ings are usually held once a month, and the 
county Extension workers are invited and 
try to attend, although in one county the 
county agent said there were more than 
sixty such communities. They meet in the 
school or in some other central location. 
Some communities have their own “com- 
munity house.” 

More than 30,000 farm families in the 
state are participating in the annual com- 
munity-improvement contests, and there 
are almost 500 communities now organ- 
ized.'2 

Such an organization seems to offer an 
ideal opportunity for development of li- 
brary service, especially in counties where 
the regional library program is operating. 
The major emphasis up to the present has 
been on the school as the location for the 


Personal letter, Inly 25, 1949 

Penn Worden ef al, Rural Community Organi 
sation in Tennessee (Knoxville: Agricultural Exten 
sion Service, University of Tennessee, 1947). 

12 Fletcher Sweet, “Planning for the Rural Com- 
munity.” Tennessee Planner, (Aug.. 1947), p 
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station served by the regional library. 
Homes, stores, churches, and community 
centers are also utilized, but to a much 
lesser extent. Too often, when the school 
is used as the center for book service, there 
is a tendency for the books to become iden- 
tified with school purposes and for the 
needs of the children to be emphasized to 
the exclusion of those of the adults in the 
community. The inherent timidity of many 
adults when faced with the formality of the 
school in session also must be considered. 
But where the school is the meeting place 
for the organized community, it may well 
be used as the center for library service. 
The important point is coordination with 
such a group to the end that library service 
becomes an integral part of the life of the 
families comprising that community. A 
schedule could be worked out with the 
county agents concerning the time of meet- 
ing for the various communities, and the 
bookmobile could visit each in turn. Ar- 
rival might be timed to precede the sched- 
uled time of meeting by half an hour, so 
that the librarian would have time to dis- 
cuss needs with various persons. 

Such a program would achieve many de- 
sirable ends. First, it would make for closer 
cooperation with the agricultural Extension 
workers, making them more conscious of 
the possibilities of help from library agen- 
cies. It would take advantage of the strong 
position of the agents, established through 
many years of effective service to the 
farmer. It would reach the people at a 
time when they were thinking in terms of 
community goals and improvement, and 
would tend to identify the library in their 
thinking as an agency helpful in accom- 
plishing these things. In the Tennessee 
study, more than a third of the persons 
answering a question concerning the con- 
venience of the location of library service 
stated that it was not convenient. Many 
studies of library use have shown that dis- 
tance is an important factor in people’s use 
of a library, and that people tend to use 
facilities most convenient to them. The pro- 
posed method would overcome this oppos- 
ing factor. 

Cooperation with the county home dem- 
onstration agents, such as that reported for 
North Carolina, could easily be effected un- 
der this program. Of 387 female respond- 
ents in the Tennessee study, 291 reported 
that they attended meetings of a home dem- 
onstration club. Obviously, the coverage 
through this aspect of extension work 
would be effective. A program so effective 
cannot be overlooked by a newly developed 
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public service attempting to provide for the 
needs of the same group. 

In summary, then, it is proposed that 
library service to rural areas be imple- 
mented in the following manner: (1) co- 
operation with the state Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service in planning, correlating Ex- 
tension districts and library regions; (2) co- 
operation between regional librarians, coun- 
ty farm agents, and county home demon- 
stration agents; and (3) utilization of the 
rural community organization, wherever it 
exists, as a basis for contact and service. 
The common goal of the two services— 
improvement of rural opportunities and 
service to the needs of the individual— 
would seem most likely to be achieved 
through close cooperation and understand- 
ing. Joeckel emphasizes the point in his 
reference to the great nation-wide program 


of rural adult education of the Agricultura] 
Extension Service, which he says embraces 
recreational as well as educational aspects: 
“The need for books and library service in 
this great program is obvious; in many 
places, close cooperation between agricul- 
tural agents and library authorities has 
produced excellent results.”'* 

Libraries, then, must go out and seek 
cooperation and aid from other agencies, 
such as rural sociologists, farm organiza- 
tions, and county health and welfare work- 
ers. They must be ever alert to new op- 
portunities for service, reaching the people 
through whatever agency contact can most 
effectively be made.'* 


18 Joeckel and Winslow, op, cit., p. 72. 

™ For a recent study of rural reading, see Paul M 
Houser, Robert BE. Galloway, and Harold Hoffsom 
mer, Rural Reading Habits, Maryland Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. A698, College Park (no date) 
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Farm and College: The College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin. By 
W. H. Glover. Madison, Wisconsin: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1952. 
Pp. xi + 462. $5.00. 


This is one of the volumes celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of the University of 
Wisconsin’s founding. The author was born 
on a Wisconsin farm and is currently chief 
of administrative services of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. 


The intent of the volume is to place the 
history of the College of Agriculture “in the 
broadest possible background of the history 
of Wisconsin’s agriculture.” To a consid- 
erable extent this objective has been at- 
tained. Glover has examined a tremendous 
number of sources. These include not only 
correspondence, the records of the college, 
the minutes and committee reports of the 
university regents and those of the legis- 
lature, but also the proceedings of farm 
organizations, the farm press, and the news- 
papers—including rural weeklies. Besides 
using these sources, he interviewed persons 
of importance in the development of the 
institution. The footnotes occupy fifty- 
eight pages at the end of the volume, the 
bibliography seven more. The sources have 
been used with discretion. In the main, the 
well-organized story moves along at a sat- 
isfactory tempo without being cluttered by 
too much detail—when one ccinsiders that 
the primary audience is the residents of 
Wisconsin. 


The volume has significance, however, 
beyond the campus and state with which it 
is concerned. Our great colleges of agri- 
culture now have an assured place in the 
social and educational fabric of the nation, 
as well as an international reputation. It 
is well to be reminded that this was not 
always true—to have recorded, at least for 
this one state, the steps by which the pres- 
ent status of the land-grant institutions was 
reached. 

The first course in agriculture at Wis- 
consin was organized in 1868 and revamped 
in 1874. Only one student completed the 
full program in each of these courses. The 
Grange was too preoccupied with political 
and economic issues in its early years to 
give more than a pro forma blessing to the 
enterprise. The familiar scorn of many 
farmers for any academic opinion related to 


their tasks is recorded. Some of this was 


voiced even by professors at the university, 
at least one of whom actively opposed the 
agricultural program. The citizens of Mad- 
ison were not always helpful. The cutting 
down of some trees at the experimental 
farm resulted in trouble for the director: 
He had spoiled a favorite promenade of the 
local population! 

It was chiefly the dairymen who sup- 
ported the early work, and in return prof- 
ited from it. This was especially true when 
the depression of the 1890’s made technical 
and economic efficiency and adjustment to 
the emerging phase of commercialized agri- 
culture imperative. 

There is a moving account of the anguish 
and panic over the discoveries of bovine 
tuberculosis, and the steps for its eradica- 
tion. Nine-tenths of the prize, blooded herd 
of the college’s own cattle were found to 
be infected. 

Somewhat earlier, in the 1880's, agitation 
arose to separate the college from the uni- 
versity. To this the regents were opposed. 
Partly to defeat this measure, farmers’ in- 
stitutes were organized. They were an im- 
mediate success; 50,000 farmers attended 
the first year. Many of the staff were them- 
selves operating farmers. The continued 
use of farmers as staff members developed 
both speaking ability and leaders among 
the rural population. 

Home economics (called “Cooking”) was 
added to the institute program early in the 
1890's. These institutes put the college into 
extension in a big way, but it was only an 
expansion. A lack of students from the 
first had given the faculty opportunities 
they seized avidly for both research and 
extension work. It seems incredible in 
1953, but there were years between 1880 
and 1900 when the college had no students, 
and two years when it had only one. The 
twentieth century came before the enroll- 
ment stayed above a dozen. 

Service to the farmers of the state paid 
dividends and rooted extension firmly in 
the program of the college. As early as 
1907, Dean Russell laid down the now uni- 
versally accepted concept that a college of 
agriculture is “a three-legged institution”— 
the legs being instruction, research, and ex- 
tension. It was during his administration 
also that the battle between a purely vo- 
cational curriculum and broader training 
was fought out. Victory for the latter alter- 
native resulted in many agricultural stu 
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dents taking courses in the College of Let- 
ters and Science, from which Home Eco- 
nomics was transferred to the College of 
Agriculture, in 1909. 

This reviewer is both gratified and disap- 
pointed at the treatment of the social sci- 
ences. These fields are allotted one of the 
shortest chapters in the book, eleven pages. 
Within this chapter, however, rural sociol- 
ogy is given proportionate treatment. Gal- 
pin's developing interest in, and contribu- 
tion to, the field is noted, as is Kolb’s re- 
search on neighborhoods and communities. 
Considering the objective of the volume, 
the dismissal—in four lines—of George 
Hill’s work in cultural analysis of immi- 
grant elements seems a bit abrupt. While 
the drama clubs developed in the 1920's 
are mentioned, the public discussion, music, 
and art extension activities are not. The 
lines given to the drama clubs record the 
origin of this program and give statistics 
for a single county in 1921. The great ex- 
pansion of this work and its influence on 
many other colleges is not noted. Simi- 
larly, while the assistance of the college to 
the cooperative movement is fairly well 
covered, the discussion does not so much as 
hint that this was ever noticed outside Wis- 
consin. 'libbard is mentioned but does not 
win a place in the index. This reviewer 
would also have preferred a somewhat 
longer discussion of the “folk school.” 

But these complaints are only small spots 
on a most attractive fabric. The author has 
performed an extremely difficult task with 
distinction. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 


Columbia University. 


By Edward Hyams. 
New York: Thames and Hudson, 1952. 
Pp. vii + 312. $4.50. 


Soil and Civilization. 


This significant volume is one of a series 
devoted to the general theme of “The Past 
in the Present,” of which Jacquetta Hawkes 
is editor. 

Soil and Civilization is divided into five 
sections: definitions; man as a parasite on 
soil; man as a disease of soils; the marginal 
eases of Eurasia, China, and India; and 
finally, man as a soil maker. Four photo- 
gravure plates and five maps illustrate the 
volume. The thesis is international! in 
scope, with illustrations ranging from Okla- 
homa to Europe, to the Orient, and thence 
to the Andes. 

The author holds that “nature and state 
of soil” shape the character of the com- 
munity; and this character, in turn, influ- 
ences the health of the soil. Man resorts 


to such arrangement and rearrangement of 
the physical resources at his command as 
will satisfy the appetites of the flesh and 
the liberation of his spirit. “All living 
creatures, animal and vegetable, live ac- 
cording to a rhythm: they disturb the order 
of things in the service of their existence, 
and then restore the order by terminating 
their life.” Man is differentiated from other 
organisms in the adjustment process in that 
he possesses a consciousness and develops 
a religion as part of his adjustment process. 

Soil is conceived of as a living entity 
with complex symbiotic relationships exist- 
ing in each soil community. Into the dif- 
ferent soil communities man comes, some- 
times in the role of partner and sometimes 
in the role of parasite, with different types 
of soil lending themselves to exploitation 
and partnership roles, respectively. 

People, plants, and animals of soil com- 
munities are conditioned in their adaptation 
by their soil. “The grapevine changes its 
habits to suit the soil”; so does man. Rich 
illustrations of such conditioning are widely 
drawn from history. 

Land tenure as an instrument of soil 
destruction is illustrated from India’s ex- 
periences and is contrasted with the manur- 
ing, terracing, pit-digging, and irrigation 
practices of the Andean world upon which 
a great Inca civilization was built. 

Hyams refers to the perfect “artificial” 
soil of Atlantic Europe, which he holds is 
the product of a “soil-worshipping religion 
enduring from primitive to civilized times.” 

The tools and techniques of soil conserva- 
tion and soil rebuilding are more than 
knowledge and material means—they are 
also the states of the mind and the spirit. 
The past is important. “A community 
which ignores or repudiates its origins, in 
its present acts, is no more whole and 
healthy than a man who has lost his mem- 
ory.” 

To the ancient farmer the earth was alive 
and animated by spirit. In order to manip- 
ulate the earth he had to be attuned to the 
spirit animating it. Modern societies cannot 
give up their intellectualism and return to 
the mysticism of the past; however, the 
sciences to be successfully applied to the. 
rehabilitation of soils must become the 
servants of esthetic insight and a maotiva- 
tion that borders on the spiritual. The big 
task is one of creative ecology in which 
“natural” and “balanced” soil communities 
are built upon dead soils. This “creative 
ecology” is an art using the sciences as its 
servants. “If man can also think of himself 
as one of the materials of this new art, as 
well as the artist, he may yet learn from 
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his ancient contact with soil how to live 
nobly and at peace.” 
E. Cote. 


University of Tennessee. 


'Twiat the Cup and the Lip: Psychological 
and Socio-Cultural Factors Affecting 
Food Habits. By Margaret Cussler and 
Mary L. De Give. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, 1952. Pp. 262. $3.95. 


This is a remarkable interpretation of the 
sociological, cultural, and psychological fac- 
tors that affect rural food habits. The find- 
ings are based on surveys in three distinctly 
different communities: one representing 
one-crop, tobacco-growing, coastal-plain 
economy; one a live-at-home economy with 
diversified farming; and one a prospering 
cotton economy with long-term tenants. A 
penetrating analysis is achieved by the 
partnership in which the northern author 
checked her observations against her south- 
ern colleague’s intimate familiarity with the 
culture—especially the foodways, the as- 
pects of culture that affect individual food 
habits. 

Four configurations or prevailing values 
in southern culture are analyzed io show 
how the food patterns reflect these values: 
respect for tradition, reverence for science, 
affability (southern hospitality), and ap- 
proval of social distinctions. For each fac- 
tor attention is given to the different ways 
in which the races (white and Negro) and 
the distinct social classes (owners, share- 
croppers, and wage laborers) reflect these 
values in their actual practices with respect 
to food. 

The conclusions indicate that food habits 
do change. “Often, where the ideal food- 
ways go unarticulated, preaching tends to 
coincide with practice” (p. 136). 

How change can be speeded up is implied 
in the review of some of the studies of 
effectiveness of techniques. Praise instead 
of scolding, group decision instead of the 
lecture method, and actual demonstrations 
that give experience that sticks in the mind 
long after anything read is forgotten are 
approaches that educators will recognize as 
promising in the rural setting. 

One value of this study, not to be over- 
looked, is the basis it offers for planning a 
program for improving food habits. In the 
Southeast, many organizations will doubt- 
less use it as a starting point for such pro- 
grams. With the cooperation of county or 
state nutrition committees—many of which 
still carry on the functions described by the 
authors—analyses paralleling these might 


well be made in other regions of the United 
States, i.e, the Northeast, the Northwest, 
or the Southwest. 

It is important to note that the authors, 
trained in the social sciences, did not claim 
that their studies were nutrition studies as 
such (p. 23); and, as is quite obvious, their 
data were more qualitative than quantita- 
tive. They checked their data on nutri- 
tional adequacy of the diets against the 
dietary allowances recommended by the 
National Research Council and with author- 
ities such as those in the medical field. 
Their findings merit confidence. 

The implications of this study are wor- 
thy of the serious attention of educators, 
administrators, and technologists: Workers 
in programs of technical assistance, too, will 
find in the illustrative case material some of 
the processes with which they are con- 
fronted and some guiding principles. 


THELMA A. DREIs. 


Bureau of Human Nutrition & 
Home Economics, USDA. 


The Politics of Agriculture: Soil Conserva- 
tion and the Struggle for Power in 
Rural America. By C. M. Hardin. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Farm Press, 1952. 
Pp. 282. $4.00. 


The reader, whether or not he is familiar 
with the development of the politics of 
agriculture in the United States, will find 
that the author of this book has very 
effectively used soil conservation as an il- 
lustration and, at the same time, has em- 
phasized the importance to the country of 
the policies involved and the methods fol- 
lowed in the development of agricultural 
programs. The author points out that the 
strugg/e for power within agriculture not 
only is something to watch with interest or 
consternation, but that the struggle is of 
vast concern to both the farmer and the 
consumer of farm products. 

Although the magic term soil conservation 
is used, the author has in mind the entire 
farm program. The complexity of the 
problem is made very evident, yet the 
author discusses quite clearly the functions 
and policies of the various federal, state, 
and local governmental agencies and of the 
farm organizations, and points out the re- 
lationships among them. He emphasizes the 
interplay of personalities, fact, fancy, emo- 
tion, propaganda, ambition, desire for pow- 
er, and the centralization of planning for 
agriculture in strong, centralized, federal 
agencies (as opposed to decentralization 
and “grass roots” planning). 


The text is well documented, and quota- 
tions from original sources are frequent and 
well chosen. The author presents all sides 
of the many controversial issues, as far as 
possible. He discusses these issues frankly, 
from the political scientist’s viewpoint, and 
in many instances expresses his own con- 
clusions concerning the problems. 

Probably every reader of the book who 
has some knowledge of the soil conservation 
programs during the last twenty years will 
find points of agreement and disagreement, 
but each will have a better understanding 
of the policies and processes involved in 
agricultural politics in this country. 

Joun H. LONGWELL. 


University of Missouri. 


Atomic Power: An Economic and Social 
Analysis. By Walter Isard and Vincent 
Whitney. New York: The Blakiston 
Company, 1952. Pp. xi + 235. $4.75. 

The verbal repercussions to the explosion 
of the first and succeeding atomic bombs set 
in motion a chain of unreasoning thinking 
that paralyzed analytical thinking about 
the potential of this new source of energy. 
Isard and Whitney are to be congratulated 
for providing us with such a sober and 
analytical approach to the use of atomic 
power. 

As they say, “The chief motivation for 
writing this book has been that of attempt 
ing to provide and interpret some of the 
data needed for intelligent consideration of 
the control problem, and to suggest methods 
of analysis of certain relevant economic fac- 
tors, especially in their sociological, demo- 
graphic and geographical setting, and from 
an international as well as from a domestic 
point of view.” 

In the discussion of the technological 
background of atomic energy, it is pointed 
out that atomic energy has not been devel 
oped to the point that it can be used di- 
rectly. It is another source of power like 
coal, oil, and electricity. The cost analysis 
of generating atomic power shows that it is 
still more expensive than conventional 
sources of power. 

The authors point out that the tremen- 
dous capital outlay required for building 
atomic generators will slow up the develop- 
ment of atomic power in countries with a 
sufficient source of conventional power like 
the United States; but countries like Russia, 
which are deficient in conventional sources 
of power, will speed the development of 
atomic power. 
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However, underdeveloped countries, like 
India, lack the capital required for devel- 
oping atomic power; consequently, it does 
not seem that this new source of power will 
be of much value in reducing the economic 
differential between countries. 

After pointing out the economic factors 
limiting the usefulness of atomic power for 
commercial purposes, the authors are forced 
to resort to the historical-comparative meth- 
od for predicting the welfare advantages 
that may come from the use of atomic pow- 
er. One is aware of the limitations of eco- 
nomic analysis as a tool for predicting the 
probable use of atomic power. The authors 
point out the direct and indirect results that 
accrued from the introduction of petroleum, 
natural gas, and hydroelectric power, and, 
by interpolation, predict that similar wel- 
fare results may be expected from the use 
of atomic power in the future. 

Since the book is the joint effort of an 
economist and a sociologist, the reader is 
led to expect more integration of the two 
disciplines than appears in the book. An 
integration of the cultural and economic 
analyses, rather than treating these factors 
separately and using the last chapter to 
integrate in a summary fashion, would have 
added to the value of the book from this 
reviewer's point of view. 

However, viewed in its totality, this book 
is a long step forward in bringing maturity 
to the social sciences. The authors have 
fecused the analytical tools of social science 
on the most complicated technological prob- 
lem of our times and have shorn off all the 
myth, crystal-gazing, and unfounded hopes 
about the radical changes that the atomic 
age will usher in. The authors have also 
charted a very useful course for the appli- 
cation of social science analysis to the con- 
sequences of technological inventions. 


Ernest E. NEAL. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


The Mormon Village: A Pattern and Tech- 
nique of Land Settlement. By Lowry 
Nelson. Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah Press, 1952. Pp. xvii + 296. $5.00 


Repeated requests for research mono- 
graphs no longer available led the author 
to bring his previous studies relating to 
Mormon villages together in a single book 
and to supplement them with a restudy of 
two of the six villages originally studied 
during the middle twenties. In the prepa- 
ration of this book he has also drawn heav- 
ily from historical sources of information 
and undoubtedly from his own personal 
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experiences as a past member of a Mormon 
community. 

The life struggle of these people, in an 
environment of hostile people and govern- 
ments, is interpreted in the light of present 
and past cultural influences which have 
been instrumental in shaping their destiny. 
A central theme for the book is provided 
by the manner in which elements of Amer- 
ican and European culture have been in- 
corporated into a Utopian yet realistic pat- 
tern of living and settlement, and in turn 
how these patterns were influenced by out- 
side forces. As such, the monograph is an 
acculturation study of merit. The influence 
of current trends of secularization and 
urbanization on the life and thought of the 
Mormon villages is plainly demonstrated, 
as are trends toward specialization and com- 
mercialization in the occupation of farming 
itself. He clearly shows how the humani- 
tarian values embodied in the millenial 
ideal of Mormonism have been forced to 
yield with reluctance to economic and social 
forces in the larger society, and to the in- 
fluence of federal legislation which has 
made certain institutional changes virtually 
mandatory. 

The author’s able interpretation of the 
struggle between locally idealistic orienta- 
tion of thought and action and the leveling 
influence of the forces imposed from with- 
out stands as one more stern warning to 
legislators who would impose blanket legis- 
lation without due consideration of local 
conditions, and to Utopian planners who 
would remain oblivious to the larger society 
of which Utopian experiments must inevi- 
tably become a part. 

As a study of the Mormon settlements in 
the United States and Canada, this mono- 
graph has no rival. It will remain of con- 
tinuing interest to sociologists and anthro- 
pologists. It will also be useful to those 
who must exercise responsibility in com- 
munity planning and to those who are in 
need of a careful evaluation of the village- 
type settlement under conditions otherwise 
geared to commercial agricultural produc- 
tion. It is indeed fortunate that Lowry Nel- 
son was impelled to write this book which 
the publishers have quite appropriately 
described as fascinating, informative, and 
authoritative. 

HERBERT LIONBERGER. 


University of Missouri. 


The Sociology of the Parish: An Introduc- 
tory Symposium. Edited by C. J. Nuesse 
and Thomas A. Harte, C.Ss.R., with a 
foreword by Samuel Cardinal Stritch. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1951. Pp. xii + 354. 
$4.50. 


The Church Inventory Handbook. By Her- 
bert E. Stotts. Denver: Wesley Press, 
1951. Pp. xv + 235. $3.75. 


In the past, it has been embarrassing to 
teachers of rural sociology to have to admit 
that their discussions of the rural church 
have been based almost entirely upon stud- 
ies of Protestant churches. While Catholic 
rural churches have been included in some 
studies, The Sociology of the Parish is the 
first systematic treatment by Catholic schol- 
ars of the local parish. This symposium 
treats the local parish in both rural and 
urban communities. While it is possible to 
study the parish as an administrative unit, 
as an institution, and according to ecclesi- 
astical laws, it is also possible to analyze it 
in terms of its being a social group. 

This volume presents a brief history of 
the development of the parish throughout 
the world. Part II is devoted to the social 
organization of rural, urban, racial, and 
national parishes in the United States. Part 
III considers the methodology for the so- 
ciological study of the parish, material fa- 
miliar to most rural sociologists. It also 
contains many excellent suggestions for 
persons planning to do research on the 
problems of Catholic parishes. The re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to an analy- 
sis of the changes taking place in parishes, 
the missionary role of the parish, and a 
review of parish research in Canada, Ger- 
many, and Poland. 


For rural sociologists who are teaching 
courses related to the rural church or doing 
research in this field, this is a book that 
merits serious consideration. It contains 
many suggestions for the sociological study 
of religious groups, whether they are Cath- 
olic or Protestant. Sociologists will find the 
volume an excellent one to read along with 
Joseph H. Fichter’s Dynamics of a City 
Church, which is volume 1 of a series being 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press under the general title of Southern 
Parish. 


The Church Inventory Handbook, by 
Stotts, has grown out of the author’s experi- 
ences in teaching courses in the field of the 
rural church at the Iliff School of Theology. 
As the title suggests, this is a book on the 
methodology of studying the local church. 
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While it has resulted from research on 
Protestant churches, it is reviewed here, 
along with the Catholic study of the parish, 
as a handbook that can be used for analyz- 
ing both Protestant and Catholic religious 


groups. 

Part I, which presents the purpose and 
usé of surveys, is based upon the ecological 
approach, and includes time ‘series surveys, 
and socio-psychological, demographic, and 
functional analyses. Part II deals with the 
methodology of conducting field surveys. 
Part III is devoted to tabulation and lab- 
oratory procedures. The conclusion is a 
brief statement of the contribution of the 
social sciences to the work of the church. 

While this book contains no methods of 
sociological research that are not already 
known to sociologists, persons teaching 
courses on the church will find it an excel- 
lent textbook. Persons desiring to conduct 
surveys and research on local churches, 
and who have not been trained in sociologi- 
cal methods, will find this a handbook 
which can be readily understood. If they 
follow it carefully, they will be able to 
make sound studies of local religious groups. 
This handbook should be read by all min- 
isters. Sociologists may want to suggest it 
to persons who come to them for advice in 
making church studies. 

LAWRENCE M. HEPPLE. 


University of Missouri. 


Methods in Social Research. By Wm. J. 
Goode and Paul K. Hatt. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
vi + 386. $5.50. 

This book is intended “to make both the 
elements of basic logic and research pro- 
cedures of modern sociology understand- 
able at the undergraduate level.” The pre- 
sentation follows a somewhat standardized 
outline. The first three or four chapters are 
devoted to an orientation of the student to- 
ward the science of sociology and research 
in this area. Following this introduction, 
subsequent chapters deal with question- 
naire construction, interviewing, sampling, 
scales, analysis of data, and preparation of 
the report. Nearly all of the contemporary 
techniques, methods, and concepts of quan- 
titative research are included in this piece 
of work, and their treatment would seem 
to be reasonably adequate for undergrad- 
uate students. It seems doubtful whether 
advanced graduate students will find the 
exposition of topics sufficiently penetrat- 
ing for their purposes. 

One chapter not ordinarily included in 
such standardized works deals with re- 


search techniques in population. Birth 
rates, death rates, fertility ratios, and life 
table construction are presented. The in- 
clusion of these topics is a worthwhile 
addition. 

Another contribution, in which this vol- 
ume is superior to many texts in research 
methods, is a concise treatn:ent of the de- 
sign of proof in testing hypotheses. 

The chapter on questionnaire construction 
is particularly good, in that it sets forth cer- 
tain important principles and_ illustrates 
how these can be followed to produce a 
good schedule. 

Considerable space (about a sixth of the 
book) is devoted to scaling techniques, in- 
cluding social distance scales, sociometric 
analysis, and scalogram scales. Yet in view 
of the great amount of methodology devel- 
oped in this area, the materials included 
here do little more than introduce the larger 
body of literature. 

The chapter on sampling may serve to 
introduce the subject sufficiently to the un- 
dergraduate student, but, in view of the 
developments in sampling theory, the dis- 
cussion included in this text seems particu- 
larly brief... Theories of standard errors in 
stratified and cluster sampling are omitted 
entirely, and the same is true for the sam- 
pling of proportions and ratios. 

The book is quite readable and the illus- 
trations from “live” pieces of research 
should make it a popular text for under- 
graduate courses in methods of research in 
sociology. 

C. L. Grecory. 


University of Missouri. 


Sociology: An Analysis of Life in Modern 
Society. By Arnold M. Green. New 
Yorks McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 
1952. Pp. x + 579. $5.00. 


Teachers of courses in introductory so- 
ciology are prone to examine new textbooks 
with some misgivings. Suspicion arises when 
a subtitle, such as is attached to this book, 
appears ominously indicative of the inclu- 
sion of very little sociology at all. And, 
with the statement, “The primary purpose 
of an elementary sociology textbook is to 
aid the student in acquiring an under- 
standing of his own society,” doubts begin 
to multiply. Some sociologists might equal- 
ly argue that the primary purpose of an 
elementary sociology textbook is to intro- 
duce the student to the discipline of so- 
ciology. It is particularly disturbing to 
have an author state that “conceptual and 
theoretical material has been kept to the 
essential minimum.” It would seem obvious 
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that concepts are the language of a science; 
science without concepts is unthinkable. 
The doubts in the reviewer’s mind were 
further increased by the author's notion 
that he could design a book “for both the 
general student and the student who will 
go on to major in sociology.” 

Fortunately this book proves to be a 
pleasant surprise. After a clear and concise 
explanation of what sociology is and how 
it is differentiated from other social sci- 
ences, the author proceeds, in the conven- 
tional order utilized by most contemporary 
introductory texts, to cover quite thorough- 
ly the necessary substantial materials and 
does so within a reasonably complete con- 
ceptual framework. In some respects this 
book overshadows many others in the field. 
The discussion of the socialization process, 
involving a comparison of Cooley’s and 
Freud’s points of view, is the best this re- 
viewer has seen in an introductory text. 
A timely departure is the break with the 
traditional pattern of treating economic and 
political institutions as separate entities. 
Green appropriately handles them as a sin- 
gle chapter. 


The generous use of clear and simple dia- 
grams is a refreshing innovation, as is the 
inclusion of a list of visual aids and the 
wide use of examples drawn from school 
and family life. This latter facilitates clar- 
ification of general principles to beginning 
students who should feel at ease in these 
familiar areas. References are relatively 
up-to-date and almost all sources are pri- 
mary rather than a rehash of other text- 
books. No introductory text can satisfy 
all teachers, but this one is certainly su- 
perior to many which have appeared in 
recent years; and, surprisingly enough, Ar- 
nold Green comes close to approaching the 
goal of “a book for both the general student 
and the student who will go on to major 
in sociology.” 

IRVIN DEUTSCHER. 


University of Missouri. 


Readings in Marriage and the Family. 
Edited by Judson T. Landis and Mary 
G. Landis. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xv + 460. $4.25. 


Landis and Landis—students of marriage, 
prolific writers, and masters of the student 
questionnaire research technique—have 
now turned to the greening pastures of 
readings editorship. The particular aggre- 
gate under review is intended to bear “un- 
biasedly” upon the areas of pre-marriage, 
marriage, and post-marriage relationships. 


The venture itself is indicative of the 
chaotic state of theory and generalization 
in the areas mentioned. Today the under- 
graduate is no longer harkened to possible 
theoretical implications of sets of data; 
rather, the vogue is to give him a spate of 
disconnected observations with the admoni- 
tion to pick and choose theory, or, better 
still, develop his own! 


The seventy-five readings here presented 
(usually in somewhat condensed form) are 
drawn, in rough order of their frequency, 
from the areas of attitude surveys, cul- 
tural anthropology, verstehen sociology, 
social problems, and psychiatry. Added to 
this is a small miscellany of articles mostly 
written for popular consumption. They are 
arranged to fit the organization of the con- 
ventional marriage and family course— 
with emphasis on marriage. The sixteen 
major headings each subsume anywhere 
from two to nine selections. The conven- 
tional editorial prerogative of cementing 
the interstices between major divisions 
with theoretical concepts has been relin- 
quished in favor of introducing each selec- 
tion with a few motivating remarks. Sixty 
per cent of the articles are reprinted from 
American Journal of Sociology, American 
Sociological Review, or the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and the remainder scatter widely 
among some twenty-one journals—profes- 
sional and popular—and four works of 
conventional good standing. 

The quantitative emphasis in these se- 
lections may be unfortunate. The assump- 
tion that the atomistically conceived, sta- 
tistically oriented, research bagatelle will 
be both interesting and instructive to col- 
lege students is, from the reviewer’s experi- 
ence, somewhat dubious. Selections from 
some of the better popular journals, wel- 
fare case materials, clinical psychological 
and psychiatric observations, human docu- 
ments not written as class exercises, and 
even short stories might be productive of 
richer insights and explore larger seg- 
ments of society than are usually revealed 
by questionnaires directed at college stu- 
dents. 


By the same token, however, the selec- 
tions in the volume improve as one gets 
deeper into the book, and the psychiatric 
material on family interaction, the discus- 
sion of new areas of family study, the sug- 
gested therapeutic approach to the prob- 
lem of divorce (by a judge), and the debate 
on acceptable sexual behavior add up to 
excellent reading. Also fresh and interest- 
ing: “Cupid is My Business”; “The Rh 
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Blood Factors”; “The Effect of Adoption 
on Fertility”; “Children of Divorce”; “Prob- 
lems of the Modern Homemaker-Mother”: 
and “The Practical Application of Basic 
Mental Hygiene Principles by the Cornel- 
ian Corner.” 

Sociologists have long regarded family 
studies as central to their discipline. Insti- 
tutional aspects have been stressed and 
family change explained generally in terms 
of declining functions. Current emphasis 
centers upon the family as a unit of social 
organization and as an agency for person- 
ality development. Whatever the perspec- 
tive, The Family still sits secure in the 
house of sociology; but dating, courtship, 
marriage education, and the like still cry, 
albeit lustily, at the doorstep. Until the 
“problems” arising in these areas are ap- 
proached from the standpoint of relevance 
to sociological theory (even “lesser range” 
theory), the argument for their elevation 
beyond the high-school classroom seems 
somewhat less than compelling. 

In light of increasing costs of textbooks, 
the supplemental use of these readings 
could better be rationalized if a cheaper, 
paper-bound copy were available. 


Rosert W. HABENSTEIN. 


University of Missouri. 


Your Marriage and the Law. By Harriet F. 
Pilpel and Theodora Zavin. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xv + 358. $3.00. 


This book on the legal aspects of family 
life was written for the layman by two 
lady-lawyers, with the warning that the 
content is no substitute for the services of 
a lawyer. The sociologist certainly can 
profit from the concise review of varied 
laws, court decisions, and practices pertain- 
ing to the forty-eight states, and even see 
seme glimmering of rational purpose be- 
hind the legal principles—although he 
would agree with the authors that the legal 
principles often apply to a bygone age. The 
male reader learning of Jaws and aecisions 
concerned with property, support, alimony, 
breach of promise, and impotence may feel 
that the time is ripe for a man’s movement. 

The book is somewhat chronologically 
structured, with successive attention to get- 
ting married, relations with children, the 
sex aspect, and finally the termination of 
marriages by separation, annulment, and 
divorce. A realistic distinction is made be- 
tween divorce laws and actual motives and 
practices. Legal knowledge gives the 
authors no illusions about the power of the 


law to make people “good.” No family so- 
ciologist could argue more vigorously than 
they do, for a preventive and therapeutic 
approach to ailing marriages in contrast to 
the prevailing assumptions of guilt and 
punishment. 

There are many nice things to be said 
of the book. It is simply written, enlivened 
by illustrative dialogue, and there are 
pithy summaries of court decisions which 
go to the heart of the issue. There is in- 
teresting, up-to-date information concern- 
ing the legal aspects of contraception, sex 
deviations, abortion, and artificial insemi- 
nation. The use of annulment as a substi- 
tute for divorce is stressed, and the de- 
cline in breach-of-promise suits is, accord- 
ing to the authors, a legal adaptation to 
social realities. 

It is impossible for a reviewer without 
special legal training to check on the accu- 
racy of the undocumented statements con- 
cerning the laws of various states. Some 
discrepancies with other sources were 
noted. One receives the impression that the 
influence of canon law is not fully re- 
vealed, as it is in Max Radin’s The Law and 
You, that the frequency of induced abor- 
tions is exaggerated, and that statistics and 
statistical guesses are sometimes confused. 
One can forgive the lack of documentation 
or bibliography in a popular book, but an 
index would certainly have made the vol- 
ume more useful. 

The sociologist, even more than the gen- 
eral reader, should have the legal informa- 
tion available in this book, but he should 
check with other sources before incorpo- 
rating it into his sociology. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK. 


Indiana University. 


Rural Life in Northern Ireland. By John 
M. Mogey. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. xiv + 240. No 
price listed. 


These five regional studies made for the 
Northern Ireland Council of Social Service 
will interest rural sociologists, particularly 
for the scope and techniques. Comparison 
and contrast with current studies on the 
western side of the Atlantic are suggestive. 

Mogey, in the first of two introductory 
chapters, presents this small 5,238-square- 
mile, six-county country as a whole, with 
an emphasis on the geographic factors in 
which he earlier specialized. The second 
chapter, “The Rural Area,” is devoted 
largely to a historical account of conditions 
which bear upon changes in rural life, 
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especially those promoting or retarding 
economic progress. 

The five regions chosen for intensive 
study well represent the diversity found 
within the country: (1) the worst clay 
lands, (2) the marginal farms of the hills, 
(3) the best-farmed districts, (4) the areas 
affected by the Belfast market, and (5) 
the medium, mixed-farming land. In each 
case the whole population of the district 
was included, adding to farming families 
those of farm laborers, other workers such 
as mill hands, a few specialists like car- 
penters, and a considerable number of re- 
tired and pensioned persons. Clearly the 
actual rural community is wider than the 
farming occupation. 

Religious differences, especially Catholic 
and Protestant, are not ignored, for they 
seem to affect considerably the social, 
economic, and intellectual development of 
their adherents. Social organizations, such 
as the Young Farmers Clubs in which girls 
as well as boys hold membership, are 
brought into the picture as contributors to 
an improved rural life. 

The volume as a whole is notable for the 
nice balance maintained among physical 
factors of topography, climate, and _ soil; 
historical factors—religious, political, and 
social; and economic factors in farming 
itself and in the regional life. 

Rural living is here appraised in broad 
terms of population movement, family com- 
position, housing, water supply, toilet fa- 
cilities, and electric lighting as well as in 
terms of size of income. There is a con- 
sistent concern with the processes and pos- 
sibilities of making life better in every type 
of community. 

For those who are not acquainted with 
the author, it may be added that Mogey 
was born in Northern Ireland, directed 
the present study while on the faculty of 
Queen’s University, Belfast, and is now a 
lecturer at Oxford University. The re- 
viewer looks forward to the time when 
John Mogey may come to the United States, 
so that more Americans can share his com- 
prehensive and comprehending approach to 
rural problems. 

WILLIAM F. Bruce. 


Washington, D. C. 


Co-operation in Kodinar. Bombay: The 
Indian Society of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 1951. Pp. xiii + 151. Rs. 6/. 


This is an informative study of the his- 
tory and growth of the cooperative move- 
ment in Kodinar, a taluka of the Amreli 


district of India. The region under study 
covers an area of 225,698 bighas, or approx- 
imately 132,763 acres. There are 66 vil- 
lages distributed throughout the region, 
and, at the time of the present survey, 46 
agricultural societies were in operation and 
reaching practically all of the villages. 
However, only 24 per cent of the families 
of Kodinar are “served,” or are members 
of the village societies. 

The study contains an introduction, three 
main sections, and an appendix. The intro- 
ductory material gives a historical perspec- 
tive to the cooperative movement, as well 
as an appraisal of its achievements and fail- 
ures. It also presents a listing of various 
objectives regarding the cooperative ap- 
proach to rural rehabilitation. 

The main text of the study is divided 
into a survey of the socio-economic struc- 
ture of the region, the cooperative move- 
ment, and rural rehabilitation related to 
the cooperative movement. The socio-eco- 
nomic structure (Part One) is explained in 
terms of physical features, agricultural 
economy, industrial occupations, and social 
conditions and development agencies. 

Part Two relates the functions of the co- 
operative program. The special feature 
worthy of note in the cooperative move- 
ment of Kodinar is that it is organized on 
a multipurpose principle. In this connec- 
tion, the Banking Union is considered the 
“pivot society,” or parent organization, 
serving a total of fifty-two smaller coop- 
erative societies. 

Part Three of the study, “Rural Reha- 
bilitation,” briefly outlines a plan for the 
continuing development of the economic 
resources of Kodinar, as well as reorienta- 
tion and expansion of the cooperative so- 
cieties. 

The study ends with a short appendix. 
The first part of the appendix presents a 
few brief biographical sketches of some of 
the leading cooperators in Kodinar. The 
second part lists some of the special fea- 
tures of a few of the smaller cooperative so- 
cieties. A map of the Kodinar taluka and a 
few pictures throughout the various sec- 
tions add to a fuller comprehension of the 
material. 

Although the study is written more from 
an economic point of view and is centered 
to a large degree within the economic 
frame of reference, there is a vast amount 
of information of interest to the rural so- 
ciologist. 

Georce T. BLUME, 
University of Missouri. - 
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Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites. 
Series B: “Elite Studies,” No. 8. By 
Robert C. North with the collaboration 
of Ithiel de Sola Pool. Introduction by 
John K. Fairbank. Stanford, Califor- 
nia: Stanford University Press, 1952. 
Pp. vii + 130. No price listed. 

Recent books written about China are 
usually either an apology for the Kuomin- 
tang party, with a pat on the back for Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang’s personal efforts in guid- 
ing the party, or a carefully documented 
“support” of the present Communist party, 
with the assurance that the Chinese Com- 
munists are not to be associated with the 
Russian type. While North specifically 
wished to analyze the social backgrounds 
of the leaders of both parties, and thus not 
to be drawn into any serious arguments 
about the merits of either party, his dis- 
cussion does not steer clear of the con- 
troversy, and this reviewer detects a con- 
demnation of the Kuomintang elites (p. 
84). 

The first three chapters, dealing with the 
development of leaders from both parties, 
are handled competently by North, and 
constitute a good source of reference for 
those who want a brief but detailed review 
of the major political happenings since 
1911. Similarly, the last chapter (on the 
growth of the People’s Government) and 
the appendices (containing names of mem- 
bers of both party elites of different years) 
are extremely valuable source materials. 

However, the presentation of the main 
ideas of the book, in chapter IV (“The 
Social Characteristics of Chinese Party 
Elites”), is disappointing. The author util- 
izes personal data on the leaders of both 
parties and, by means of percentages, at- 
tempts to show the patterns and trends of 
the social attributes of these elites. This 
reviewer feels that the statistical method 
employed for analysis is both inadequate 
and naive, for two reasons: (1) Small 
samples of the elites do not permit the use 
of percentages with any reliability; and 
(2) the limited number of years employed 
does not allow an establishment of a trend 
of social characteristics of the elites. Never- 
theless, this criticism should not deter the 
serious student of Chinese politics from 
reading North’s work. 

KONG-MING NEw. 


University of Missouri. 


Society and Personality Disorders. By S. 
Kirson Weinberg. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii + 536. 
$5.75. 


For the first time, basic psychiatric and 
mental hygiene subjects have been system- 
atically presented in a framework of socio- 
logical theory. The author is a sociologist 
and social psychologist, and professor of 
sociology at Roosevelt College in Chicago. 
The ultimate appearance of a book such as 
this one was foreshadowed more than a 
quarter of a century ago as certain psychia- 
trists began openly to depart from classical 
biological approaches to personality dis- 
orders and to expand their interests beyond 
the walls of the mental hospitals. 


In 1933, William A. White, an influential 
psychiatrist, wrote of “social psychiatry” 
concerned with man as a social being in his 
relations with others. 


Sigmund Freud, the father of the psy- 
choanalytic school of psychiatry, had ear- 
lier recognized the effects of interpersonal 
relationships in the family upon personal- 
ity. His emphasis, however, was on bio- 
logical sources and universal aspects of the 
psychodynamics on which he built his 
psychoanalytic theory. 

More and more, psychiatrists have come 
to view the so-called mental patient not 
merely as a sick organism but as a dis- 
turbed, distorted, maladjusted person. This 
trend culminated in the definition, by 
psychoanalyst Harry Stack Sullivan, of 
psychiatry as the study of interpersonal re- 
lations, and in the viewpoint of the neo- 
Freudians who emphasized patterns of 
human relationships as the basis of under- 
standing the causes and cures of personality 
disorders. Many psychiatrists have now 
come to operate in a sociological perspec- 
tive instead of the exclusively medico-bio- 
logical traditions of classical psychiatry. 

Weinberg has brought the sociological 
concept of social relationships into wide 
and intense application to the understand- 
ing of the causes, cures, and prevention of 
the personality disorders. These include 
the neuroses, schizophrenia, manic-depres- 
sive states, and the acting-out disorders 
characterized as psychopathy and deviant 
behaviors. In general these disorders are 
seen as arising out of, or greatly influenced 
by, the social dynamics of group processes 
within given cultural settings. It is recog- 
nized that biological processes limit these 
social influences; a chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of heredity, constitution, and 
physique as influencing factors. 
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Social relations, or interaction, have as 
their central dynamism the role-taking 
process so well known to social psychol- 
ogists. When the person has an unim- 
paired ability to shift and share the view- 
point, attitudes, and feelings of others, to 
successfully resolve his conflicts, and to 
maintain a realistic and satisfying concep- 
tion of himself, he may remain an ordered 
person. But when the role-taking capaci- 
ties are deficient, or when the person be- 
comes isolated or involved in prolonged 


and insoluble role conflicts, tensions, and . 


anxieties, inappropriate behaviors arise as 
symptoms of personality disorders. 


Following a statement of this approach 
and theory in Part I, the author devotes 
Part IT to detailed discussions of the social 
factors and various developmental proc- 
esses which lead in the direction of neu- 
rotic, psychotic, and psychopathic disorders. 
The symptoms of each disorder are pre- 
sented; social dynamics, out of which the 
symptoms are generated, are discussed; and 
the relations between culture and the 
varied disorders are set forth. 


Part III, which deals with treatment, is 
of especial importance and will have much 
interest for the sociologist. If personality 
disorders arise out of disturbed social re- 
lations, it is logical that they can be 
treated by social relational techniques. This 
section deals essentially with patient- 
therapist relations in psychotherapy and 
with patient-patient and patient-therapist 
relations in group therapy. Individual 
psychotherapy is viewed as a unique inter- 
personal relationship aimed at elevating 
the patient’s mental health by helping him 
to revise his self-conception and to change 
his attitudes and overt behaviors. The 
techniques and procedures range from 
orthodox Freudian psychoanalysis to non- 
directive counseling. In group therapy, the 
therapist sets in motion those group proc- 
esses considered ameliorative, but plays 
different roles depending on the treatment 
aims and types of patients involved. It is 
suggested that group therapy is of particu- 
lar importance in helping to meet the de- 
velopmental needs of people in an imper- 
sonal, competitive society characterized by 
isolation and utilitarian relationships. 


The two final parts (ITV and V) of this 
book deal with the treatment and care of 
psychotic or legally insane persons in men- 
tal hospitals, with post-hospital adjust- 
ment, and with principles and methods of 
mental hygiene. There is a discussion of 
the hospital as a social institution and of 
patients as persons. 


Effective programs of research and action 
concerning the causes, treatment, and pre- 
vention of personality disorders and char- 
acter defects require the cooperation of 
numerous disciplines. This book should be 
enormously helpful to those students who 
want to gain a better understanding of the 
field of mental and social health and ill 
health. It will be welcomed especially by 
those teachers who have been in need of 
an adequate textbook for courses in social 
psychiatry as an applied branch of social 
psychology. 

It is difficult to find much ground for 
negative criticism of this meritorious book. 
If it is somewhat pedantic and a bit repeti- 
tious, these are the expected conditions of 
textbook writing. There is no doubt that it 
makes a decided advance in the newly 
defined fields of social psychiatry and med- 
ical sociology. 

A. R. MANGvus. 


The Ohio State University 
and 

University of California, 

Langley Porter Clinic. 


Sociology in Educational Practice. By 
Clyde B. Moore and William E. Cole. 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1952. Pp. viii + 440. $4.00. 


Educational sociologists, as is well known, 
are not all of the same breed. Some write 
as sociologists, some as educators, and some 
as free-lance “worldsavers.” Some seek to 
advance sociology as a science; others seek 
to improve education. At any rate, each 
new book—and the record this year is im- 
pressive—raises anew the question, What 
does it do and where does it fit? 

In this case, one author is an educator, 
the other a sociologist. Their aim has 
been to bring sociological knowledge to 
bear upon education, to present and analyze 
this knowledge for the improvement of 
school work. Their focus is far more on 
factual data than on theory, far more on 
educational goals than on educational proc- 
esses, far more on our society than on its 
schools. It is as though they had asked 
themselves: What is known about our 
mode of life, especially our institutional 
practices, that can be of most help to young 
people as they prepare themselves to teach 
in public schools? 

The take-off in the book is with learn- 
ing, or rather with education as directed 
learning, in a social setting. Next is a chap- 
ter on the forces conditioning education— 
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man’s physical equipment, his innate abil- 
ity, the environing world of nature, and 
some of our many cultural milieus. This is 
followed by twelve chapters on these 
“forces,” constituting by far the greater 
bulk of the book. These units in order are 
the family, child groups, the church, eco- 
nomics, leisure, the local community, demo- 
cratic ideology, population, intergroup re- 
lations, class structure, the international 
setting, and education as a state and fed- 
eral enterprise. The volume concludes with 
chapters on the sociology of curriculum 
making, sociological implications of teach- 
ing methods, and the role of education in 
change and progress. 

Any such wide coverage within limited 
space is bound to show omissions. For ex- 
ample, a chapter on mass media might well 
be included. Second, complex materials are 
thrown in at times without adequate rea- 
soning about them—for example, certain 
basic charts and tables. Third, the weakest 
chapters are perhaps those dealing with 
the school curriculum, with teaching 
method, and with social change. Goal- 
thinking in these sections is fine—perhaps 
a little repetitious, but good reading never- 
theless. Yet if a teacher wants to move 
toward these objectives, make them cen- 
tral in his work, it is doubtful whether in 
this book he will find much practical help. 
Ot course, the authors are not writing a 
how-to-do-it manual, and I for one am 
quite thankful for that. 

Perhaps the last four chapters might 
have been combined into, say, two content 
chapters bearing on methods of change yet 
attempting no operational treatment of 
them. 

The strength of this book lies, I believe, 
in its wide coverage, its up-to-dateness, its 
compact style, its abundance of empirical 
data, and its excellent chapter bibliograph- 
ies. On all these points, I would give M for 
merit, or H for honors, depending on which 
grading system the authors prefer. On 
other points, I would cut this mark a bit, 
though not to the extent of intimating that 
it is not a good book; in fact, it is a first- 
rate college textbook. 


Liuoyp ALLEN CooK. 


Wayne University. 


Practical Applications of Democratic Ad- 


ministration. Edited by Clyde M. 
Campbell. New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1952. Pp. x + 325. $3.00. 


In recent years several books have ap- 
peared which have emphasized the role of 


leadership in and for a democratic society. 
This symposium, written by twelve persons 
active in education, is an interpretation of 
the role of educational administrators in a 
democratic society, and does for the field 
of education what Ordway Tead, in The 
Art of Administration, did for administra- 
tion in general. Most of the contributors 
are public school superintendents in the 
state of Michigan. This book frankly faces 
the realization that the basic problems of 
schoo! administrators are in the field of 
human relationships. 

Part One consists of four chapters dealing 
with educational leadership in a free so- 
ciety, and is based upon recent investiga- 
tions in education, psychology, sociology, 
and anthropology. There are excellent dis- 
cussions of the need for democratic leader- 
ship, the social context of leadership, and 
the contrasts between authoritarian and 
democratic leadership. Although the ob- 
jectives of the authors appear to be en- 
tirely sound, this reviewer believes that 
the discussion of educational leadership in 
a free society could have been improved. 
We are familiar with the problems of the 
titular or nominal leader and the hierarchy 
of leadership. As a result of the emphasis 
placed upon the importance of training 
people in leadership, the authors have over- 
looked the close relationship between lead- 
ership and followership. A _ part of the 
training of a leader consists of learning to 
be a good follower. In a democratic society, 
people play both leadership and follower- 
ship roles at different times. It is difficult 
to imagine a democracy or any form of 
social organization in which all persons 
play the role of leader at the same time. 
In fact, it would be an impossibility, be- 
cause whatever else may or may not be in- 
cluded in a definition of leadership, there 
can be no leader without at least one 
follower. 

Part Two contains seven chapters which 
deal with applications of democratic edu- 
cational leadership in eight Michigan com- 
munities. These case studies illustrate how 
different problems were faced by the com- 
munities and what was done through demo- 
cratic leadership of administrators and 
teachers in the public school systems. They 
illustrate what can be done in such areas 
as school and community development, 
operation of groups in the community, 
democratic in-service education, visiting- 
teacher service, family education, and eval- 
uation as a technique of democratic admin- 
istration. 

The two 
devoted to 


Part Three 
democratic 


are 
ad- 


chapters in 
the future of 
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ministration and raise some serious ques- 
tions concerning the present program of 
training for educational administrators. 
There is the realization that a certain num- 
ber or sequence of academic courses is not 
enough. It is proposed that provision be 
made for a broader training of administra- 
tors by permitting them to take many re- 
lated courses. To persons familiar with the 
limitations of the usual classroom proced- 
ures, the proposal of some type of appren- 
ticeship training in line with the abilities of 
future administrators is most welcome. 

This book was written primarily for peo- 
ple in education, and it should be read by 
all persons now engaged in, or preparing 
for, work in education. It deserves serious 
consideration by educational sociologists. 
While rural sociologists will not find therein 
any cases of educational administration in 
rural communities, the case studies of the 
eight communities are excellent illustra- 
tions of what might be done in rural com- 
munity organization. Rural sociologists 
working in the field of leadership will find 
both some interesting material related to 
specific problems of educational leaders 
and, in the chapter on evaluation, a good 
illustration of how the group-thinking 
process may be used. 


LAWRENCE M. HEPPLE. 


University of Missouri. 


Medical Public Relations. By Edgar A. 
Schuler, Robert J. Mowitz, and Albert 
J. Mayer. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ed- 
wards Brothers, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv 4- 
228. No price listed. 


This is a study of the public relations 
program of the Academy of Medicine in 
Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio, in its total 
social setting: historical, administrative, 
political, and sociological. The study was 
a result of the cooperative efforts of the 
Academy of Medicine, the Health Informa- 
tion Foundation, and Wayne University. 
The research plan included four phases: 
first, an objective analysis of the develop- 
ment, organization, and administration of 
the public relations program; second, the 
reactions of a sample of about 50 resident 
physicians to the program and their ap- 
praisal of the problem areas in local medi- 
cine; third, an assessment of the general 
knowledge and opinions of about 50 “lead- 
ers” in the community concerning local 
medical care and the public relations pro- 
gram; and fourth, measurement of the atti- 
tudes, feelings, and opinions of persons in 
554 representative households regarding 


medical care in general and certain aspects 
of the program. The Toledo public rela- 
tions program consisted of five principal 
activities: (1) a telephone Service Bureau 
for locating emergency medical help at any 
time; (2) a plan for establishing better 
family-doctor relationships; (3) the prepa- 
ration and distribution of a pamphlet “to 
codify home nursing procedures”; (4) the 
establishment of a Speakers Bureau; and 
(5) the establishment of a Professional Re- 
lations Committee to handle complaints and 
disciplinary matters. 

The major portion of this excellent vol- 
ume is an interpretation of the attitudes 
and opinions of the public and their leaders 
concerning the public relations program 
which was developed in response to the 
socio-political environment of the post 
World War II period. The first part of the 
study evaluates the administrative aspects 
of the development and organization of the 
program. The study has a broader explora- 
tory objective pertaining to the complex 
field of contemporary medical and health 
services in the county. 

The findings indicated that the public re- 
lations program was a concentrated effort 
of the Academy of Medicine to stem what 
they believed to be a powerful force in mo- 
tion toward a program of compulsory health 
insurance or “socialized medicine.” Among 
all three groups studied, there was some 
evidence that the program has had some 
genuinely favorable results, but on a lim- 
ited scale. These were most in evidence 
among members of the profession them- 
selves, who endorsed the program as a 
whole. The position of the doctors toward 
the program was paraphrased by the au- 
thors as, “We believe this step is in the right 
direction. If more of this was done, if it 
were done more widely, if the few bad 
apples who spoil the barrel were removed 
promptly and more consistently regardless 
of where they might be, if we had a more 
adequate supply of hospital beds or easier 
aecess to those now in use, if our finan- 
cially successful colleagues didn't enjoy 
their Success so conspicuously, and if we 
were being augmented by a large flow of 
professionally-minded young doctors—if all 
this came to be, we might be able to enjoy 
life more by seeing more of our families 
and friends, by lingering longer, by less 
hurry and strain, less competition and more 
cooperation: then we could forget about 
threats of socialized medicine.” 

The evidence is that the doctors have 
“missed the mark” with their public rela- 
tions program. This might have been ex- 
pected, since the program was established 
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primarily in the self-interest of the pro- 
fession rather than for the improvement of 
the medical services of the community. As 
Mayer points out, the general public—at 
least a considerable proportion of the public 

does not know the “medical facts of life.” 
They do not know where to go to get health 
information; they do not have a crystallized 
opinion of the quality of medical services in 
the county. They have few ideas on lead- 
ership im medical matters. They do not 
seem to know what to do if they think a 
physician takes advantage of them. In these 
and many more areas, the lack of public 
information is apparent 

The general level of health and medical 
care of the survey population was measured 
by means of the symptoms approach. In 
Lucas County, 57 per cent of the families 
received “higher leve!” health and medical 
care, and the remaining 43 per cent “lower 
level” care. Although medical services and 
facilities were used with great frequency, 
there were still unmet medical needs es- 
pecially among families in the lower in- 
come groups 

In the opinion of the reviewer, an impor- 
tant lack in the study was the omission of 
the concept of preventive health practices. 
The medical population (persons needing 
medical care) served by the physicians in 
the county is evidently larger than can be 
adequately served by the local medical 
facilities. This dilemma has two possible 
solutions: One is to increase medical facili- 
ties to meet the apparent need. The other 
olution, conspicuously missing in the study, 
is to reduce the medical population by the 
promotion of preventive health information 
and programs. The latter may be the best 
and most feasible solution 

The book is clearly written and well or- 
ganized, with excellent documentation. It 
serves a threefold purpose: (1) to spread a 
detailed knowledge of the Toledo Acad- 
emy’s public relations program; (2) to indi- 
cate how such programs can be successfully 
administered and improved; and (3) to im- 
prove methodology and stimulate similar 
research in other areas. 


Rorert GALLoway. 
University of Kentucky. 


Resource Conservation: Economics and Pol- 
icies. By S. V. Ciriacy-Wantrup. Berke- 
ley, California: University of California 
Press, 1952. Pp. 395. $6.50. 


This book should be of value to members 
of the economics profession, government 
executives, legislators, and the broad and 
highly important group of resource-users 


and citizens who are beginning to realize 
more and more that conservation of re- 
sources is of vital interest to them and their 
country. We owe our high standard of liv- 
ing to our resources; and as our resources 
become scarcer, conservation becomes more 
important. This book offers a general basis 
for understanding the issues involved in 
conservation. 

In his study, Ciriacy-Wantrup explains 
the distribution of resource use over time 
in terms of relations between technological 
knowledge, individual motivation, and so- 
cial institutions. He examines the economic 
forces affecting changes in this distribu- 
tion and discusses criteria for the evalua- 
tion of conservation from the private and 
social point of view. He is interested in 
establishing an understanding for the form- 
ulation of principles and implementation of 
public policies related to resource conser- 
vation. 

The book consists of five parts. Part I, 
which orientates the study, deals with the 
emergence of the problem, the objectives of 
the study, the meaning and classification of 
resources, end the meaning of conservation. 
Since the economic and social issues in 
conservation differ between private indi- 
viduals and society, the author discusses 
them separately. Parts II and III deal with 
the private economics of conservation, while 
Parts IV and V deal with the social eco- 
nomics. The author considers the private 
issues first, because both the need and the 
possibilities for public action depend upon 
the behavior of individual resource-users. 

In Part IJ, the author discusses the be- 
havior of private resource-users with re- 
spect to conservation, and defines the opti- 
mum state of conservation. 

In Part III, the author explains how a 
state of conservation and its changes come 
about. He analyzes economic forces such 
as interest, time preference, income, un- 
certainty, prices and price supports, prop- 
erty, tenancy, credit, taxation, market form, 
and economic instability as they influence 
resource-users and affect conservation. 

Part IV deals with the objectives and 
criteria of public conservation policy. The 
author concludes that a merely technologi- 
cal or educational approach in conservation 
policy may be of little avail if the economic 
forces affecting conservation and depletion 
are imperfectly understood. He says that 
natural resources are frequently used 
wastefully, not because individual resource- 
users do not know any better, but because 
they cannot help it under the influence of 
economic forces. 
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In Part V, the author discusses means of 
implementing conservation policy, both do- 
mestically and internationally. He shows 
the importance of educational opportunities 
but points out the need for understanding 
the strength and complexity of the eco- 
nomic and social forces surrounding re- 
source-users. He says that, if economic and 
institutional factors stand in the way, re- 
sults from education alone will be small. 
He describes the interrelations of conserva- 
tion objectives with other objectives such as 
full employment, international trade, and 
national security. 

In the first chapter, the author discusses 
the problems of coordinating the activities 
of federal, state, and local agencies that 
carry out conservation policy. In the last 
chapter, he concludes that better coordina- 
tion of conservation policy requires im- 
provement in the following four directions: 

1. Establishing or strengthening overall 

planning and reviewing agencies in 
the executive branches of federal and 
state governments. 

Consolidating executive activities con- 
cerning flow and stock resources in 
two departments. 

Consolidating legislative work on flow 
and stock resources in two legislative 
committees. 

Strengthening federal-state and inter- 
state cooperation. 


The economics of resource conservation 
involves not only an understanding of the 
relationship between production and con- 
sumption within a single generation at a 
given point of time but also between 
generations over time. Ciriacy-Wantrup’s 
analysis of this complex problem should 
help point the way to clearer thinking re- 
garding conservation. 


ACKERMAN. 


The Farm Foundation. 


Vertical Farm Diversification. By D. How- 
ard Doane. Norman, Oklahoma: The 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1950. 
Pp. xv + 179. $2.75. 


This book presents a challenging view of 
an old subject. Horizontal diversification 
has long been advocated for farmers in 
order to spread the risks of crop failure, 
price drops, etc. But the new clothes which 
Doane has put on “vertical farm diversifi- 
cation” dresses up an old idea so much that 
we almost forget we are reading about 
something which many farmers have been 
doing all down through the years. Vertical 
farm diversification is presented as a meth- 


od of hedging against the risks of higher or 
lower profit margins at various stages in 
the marketing of agricultural products. It 
is presented as a method of enabling a 
farmer to capture more, if not all, of the 
consumer's dollar. 

All of us are familiar with the farmer 
who delivers bottled milk to the consumer's 
doorstep, the housewife with her own spe- 
cial butter mold, and more recently, the 
cartoned eggs and the packaged fryers—all 
proudly labeled with the farmer’s name or 
brand. These are examples of vertical farm 
diversification. But why stop there? Why 
not Pima River Valley Shirts, Soyoil Paints, 
and South Plains Jeans—products direct 
from the farm to the consumer? 

This method of diversification enables the 
farmer to tap the retail market instead of 
always selling his products in the lower- 
priced wholesale markets. Farmers may 
also, with full control of their product, 
produce a high-quality product, process it 
in the best possible manner, and sell it to 
the persons who are most willing to pay. 
The many transactions which are necessary 
in changing ownership are eliminated, and 
costs may thus be reduced. This makes for 
more profit, a better distribution of labor, 
lower ‘financial risks, and a more stable 
market for both the producer and the 
consumer. 

Such vertical diversification will require 
the very best of agricultural and business 
training. It requires detailed knowledge of 
production methods. It requires informa- 
tion on processing methods. It requires 
modern business methods and analysis. Is 
it no small wonder that the average farmer 
does not vertically diversify? But since 
when did we give up just because a little 
thinking is required? Why can’t people be 
trained in agriculture to run such _ busi- 
nesses? Are farm boys less capable of 
handling vertical farm diversification than 
horizontal diversification? Are they less 
able to learn selling methods than they are 
to learn another production method of an- 
other crop on their farms? Why can’t our 
modern farm boys plan a farm to raise 
“chicken in the basket” just as easily as 
they can learn to raise hogs and milk cows 
and grow alfalfa? 

When our farmers feel that margins 
charged for handling their farm products 
are too high, why not move into that field 
of production? This simple idea is so fun- 
damental to our free-enterprise system that 
this book is a most interesting explanation 
of how competition can be used to bring 
the improvements necessary to keep our 
way of life functioning. Reading this book 
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helps us to realize that there are more 
rivers to cross and more mountains to 
climb. The end is not in sight. If you 
would like to see “vertical farm diversifi- 
cation” in action, stop in at the B-and-B 
Cafe just north of the Adolphus in Dallas 
and have dinner with a real honest-to- 
goodness farmer who practices’ vertical 
farm diversification. His fried chicken, 
country hams, and fresh buttermilk will 
make you glad there is a farm boy in 
Dallas following Doane’s vertical farm plan. 


Arcuie L. LEONARD. 
Texas Technological College. 


The Philosophy of Social Work. By Her- 
bert Bisno. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1952. Pp. x + 143. $3.25. 


The author of this little book announces 
two main purposes: (1) “the formulation 
and interpretation of those basic concepts, 
attitudes, and values which underlie the 
present theory and practice of social work 
in the United States” (p. ix), and (2) ex- 
amination of the proposition that “there is 
a striking divergence between the philoso- 
phy of social work and certain crucial 
philosophical tenets cherished by important 
elements of the American culture” (p. 126). 

How does Bisno go at his tasks? He tells 
us that the first is “based on explicit state- 
ments by leaders in the field” (p. x). But 
these are not checked against agency poli- 
cies and operating procedures. Moreover, 
he is quite frank in admitting that he fol- 
lowed no systematic sampling procedure. 
Also, he makes it plain that many social 
workers do not display the “concepts, atti- 
tudes, and values” which he considers 
“basic” (e.g., pp. 3 and 92). Perhaps what 
the author is presenting are his own views. 
Certainly this would be legitimate, even 
praiseworthy, but the offerings should be 
so labeled. This reviewer feels especially 
free to make this critical comment, since he 
finds many, perhaps most, of the author's 
values quite congenial. 

In the second task, Bisno is somewhat 
more successful. At least he demonstrates 
that the convictions and goals of some social 
workers are in sharp conflict with those of 
some other North Americans who express 
themselves on the same subjects. 

The real contribution of this little volume 
seems to be that it calls attention vividly 
to some of the dilemmas, conflicts, and con- 
fusion among social workers and between 


some of them and some of their sponsors. 
Some of these discrepancies are suggested 
by the following phrases: “right to the so- 
cial services,” “right of client self-determi- 
nation,” “relatives’ responsibilities,” “relief 
to strikers,” “ordering and forbidding,” 
“rugged individualism,” “security versus 
freedom,” “absolute unchanging moral prin- 
ciples” (e.g., concerning marriage, divorce, 
birth control). Finally, there is not even 
agreement on the proposition that responsi- 
bility for welfare of all citizens rests first 
on the local community and finally on the 
federal government. 

Social workers, in both public and private 
agencies, in both rural and urban communi- 
ties, will do well to ponder these conflicts, 
seek for their sources, and develop plans 
for dealing with them. But, if they are to 
find solutions to these problems, they will 
need to operate more empirically and more 
systematically. 

Stuart A. QUEEN. 


Washington University, St. Louis. 


BOOK NOTES 
by the Book Review Editor 


Non-Self-Governing Territories, Vol. I. By 


United Nations. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Pp. v + 173. 
$1.25. 


This report contains summaries and 
analyses of information transmitted to the 
Secretary-General during 1951. Of special 
interest to rural sociologists is Part Two, 
which contains 118 pages of information 
describing current conditions and the prog- 
ress of rural programs in the non-self- 
governing territories of the world. The 
areas covered are those of education for 
rural welfare, organization of rural health 
services, migrant labor, the training of 
workers, and juvenile delinquency. 


The Growing Edge of the Church. By Ray- 
mond A. Dudley. New York: Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., 1951. Pp. 71. No 
price listed. 

This is a collection of stories of the 
experiences of various mission fields, mis- 
sion local churches, and individuals. The 
book contains some good illustrations for 
ministers and missionaries. The only value 
it could have for sociologists is as a collec- 
tion of cases. No attempt was made to 
analyze these cases sociologically. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Educational Planning by Neighborhoods in 
Centralized Districts. By Paul L. Essert 
and Robert West Howard. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952. Pp. 
ix + 132. $2.25. 


Financing Higher Education in the United 
States. By John D. Millett. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xix + 503. $5.00. 


The Foreign Trade of Latin America Since 
1913. By the Division of Economic Re- 
search, Pan-American Union. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Pan-American Union, 
1952. Pp. viii + 216. $1.00. 


Group Processes in Intergroup Education. 
By Jean D. Grambs. New York: The 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 1952. Pp. 82. $0.25. 


An Introduction to Co-operative Practice. 
Geneva: The International Labour Of- 
fice, 1952. Pp. iv + 50. $0.50. 


The Making of a Southern Industrialist: A 
Biographical Study of Simpson Bobo 
Tanner. By Gerald W. Johnson. Chap- 
el Hill, N. C.: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. viii + 84. 
$2.00. 


The Modern City: An Introduction to Ur- 
ban Sociology. By Svend Riemer. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xi 
+ 477. No price listed. 


Monopoly and Social Control. By Henry A. 
Wells. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1952. Pp. ix + 158. $3.25. 


The Salvage. By Dorothy Swaine Thomas, 
with the assistance of Charles Kikuchi 
and James Sakoda. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 637. $7.50. 


Teachers and the Community: An In-Serv- 
ice Program in Action. By Harry Bard. 
New York: The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1952. Pp. 53. 
$0.25. 


Toward Better Human Relations. Edited 
by Lloyd Allen Cook. Detroit: Wayne 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 121. $2.50. 


The Untouchables. By Alfred Maund. Il- 
lustrated by Ben Shahn. New Orleans, 
La.: Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, Inc., 1952. Pp. 16. No price 
listed. 


Mortality Trends in the United States, 1900- 
1949. By Frank G. Dickinson and Ev- 
erett L. Welker. Chicago: American 
Medical Association, 1952. Pp. 32. No 
price listed. 
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The Impact of Fluctuations in National In- 
come on Agricultural Wages and Em- 
ployment. Howard L. Parsons. Harvard 
Studies in Labor in Agriculture, No. 
1-HL, Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 58 pp. June 1952. 


The Organizability of Farm Labor in the 
United States. Alexander Morin. Har- 
vard Studies in Labor in Agriculture, 
No. 2-HL, Harvard Univ. Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 102 pp. June 1952. 


Students of farm labor can watch with 
special interest the project of John D. Black 
and John T. Dunlop of Harvard University 
to publish condensed versions of doctoral 
theses written in the field of agricultural 
labor. If any proportion of the fourteen 
announced publications even approaches 
the constructiveness of the first two, these 
men are performing an invaluable service. 
Scientific analysis in this field has lagged 
far behind that in other phases of econom- 
ics, and publication of analytical doctoral 
theses can do a great deal to bring about 
the development that is needed. 

Both theses consist of marshalling and 
examination of existing data in an effort to 
arrive at new understandings and new prin- 
ciples. Both are so coolly analytical of or- 
dinarily controversial matters that they 
carry with them something akin to a de- 
tachment from reality. The dynamic and 
dramatic aspects of the past thirty years of 
our history—such as wars, droughts, waves 
of migration, and struggles for economic 
status—are subordinated to rows of statisti- 
cal relationships and sequences of economic 
logic. 


In the first of these analyses, Parsons ex- 
amines the extent to which and the ways in 
which fluctuations in national income affect 
farm wages and employment. National in- 
come data for 1910 to 1945 are compared 
with similar series of figures in regard to 
farm wage rates, farm employment, farm 
output, net farm income, farm population, 
net migration to and from farms, and other 
lines of data. The method puts a heavy 
burden on the dependability of each of 
these series of data, but it yields some val- 
uable results. 

Rural sociologists will be more interested 
in the second part of this analysis, especial- 
ly as it pertains to the cyclical aspects of 
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rural-urban migration and the supply of 
farm workers. Space does not permit re- 
capitulation of all the comparisons and 
chains of logic that lead to such significant 
generalizations as: “As the employment 
opportunities in town vary, so does the 
farm labor supply fluctuate” and “. . . em- 
ployment opportunities appear as the sig- 
nificant determinant of change in rate of 
migration from farms for the years 1920 to 
1945.” The author found, on the other 
hand, that fluctuation in relative earnings 
of workers in town and country apparently 
was only slightly related to urban move- 
ment and the farm labor supply. 


In the second of these studies, Morin sets 
forth the objective as follows: “It is the 
object of this study to examine the prob- 
lems of organizability, to test the validity 
of the industrial-agricultural analogy, and 
to appraise the possibility of there being 
created a proletariat of farm workers.” The 
author marshalls an imposing array of per- 
tinent data, but he does not completely 
achieve his purpose. 

A brief history of the organization of 
farm workers in this and in foreign coun- 
tries is presented, but the heart of the 
study is the discussion of some fourteen 
factors that affect the organizability of 
farm labor. These factors become most 
meaningful when applied by the author to 
specific farming areas in the United States. 
For example, in the Corn Belt, the North- 
eastern Dairy Area, and similar sections of 
the United States, hired workers are close- 
ly identified with the operator. They re- 
gard hired farm work as a step toward be- 
coming operators themselves; hence they 
are not interested in unionization. At the 
other extreme, the areas of high concen- 
tration of anonymous workers—the indus- 
trialized farming areas of California, Flor- 
ida, and other states—present conditions 
similar to those that led to unionization in 
nonfarm enterprises. 

The author points out that full unioniza- 
tion of farm workers will wait on the de- 
velopment of group solidarity among them. 
The factors listed as weighing against this 
development, however, loom so large that 
they seem almost insurmountable obstacles. 
One of the announced purposes of the study 
was to appraise the possibility of the 
growth of a proletariat of farm workers. 
Whether this is likely to occur is not made 
clear by the analysis. 
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Topics to be covered by subsequent pub- 
lications in this series include: Levels of 
living of farm workers, increase in output 
per worker, geographic differentials in farm 
wages, social security, harvest labor in Cal- 
ifornia, and mechanization and use of labor 
(six separate studies on this latter topic, 
each covering a different part of the coun- 
try, are planned). 


WILLIAM H. METZLER. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA. 


Mental Illness in Washington County, Ar- 
kansas: Incidence, Recovery, and Post- 
hospital Adjustment. Leta McKinney 
Adler, James W. Coddington, and Don- 
ald D. Stewart. Ark. State Hospital, 
Ark. State Bd. of Health, and Univ. of 
Ark. Res. Series 23, Fayetteville. 74 
pp. July 1952. 


“This study is a portion of a broader 
investigation of mental illness and its 
treatment in Arkansas. The larger study, 
known as the Arkansas Mental Health 
Survey, is a joint undertaking of the 
Arkansas State Hospital, the State Board 
of Health, and the University of Ar- 
kansas.” 


An exploratory study of the results of 
hospitalization for 543 mentally ill of Wash- 
ington County, Arkansas, formed the basis 
of this report. It is primarily concerned 
with the posthospital adjustment of former 
mental patients in terms of job, community, 
and home. 

“Corollary investigations were con- 
ducted (1) to determine certain charac- 
teristics of persons admitted to the Hos- 
pital and from this the likelihood of ad- 
mission of various segments of the popu- 
lation; (2) to ascertain the events and 
conditions which led to commitment; 
(3) to study mortality rates among re- 
leased patients and to compare the rates 
for hospitalized and released patients 
with those of the general population: 
(4) to describe the level of recovery of 
hospitalized patients; (5) to obtain in- 
formation on the attitudes of the pa- 
tients’ families and friends toward the 
State Hospital.” 


Adjustment is an important concept in 
this study. This being the case, it is well to 
note the working definition which the au- 
thors use. Adjustment is defined as the abil- 
ity to satisfy wants and face obstacles in 
effective, socially approved ways without 
undue inner conflict or conflict with others. 
In determining whether the patient has 
been able to readjust after his hospital 
experience, these areas of his life are con- 
sidered: (1) economic readjustment; (2) 


participation in the formal and informal 
activities of the community; and (3) read- 
justment to marriage and family life. In- 
stead of setting up some arbitrary norm of 
adjustment, a pragmatic test based on the 
patient’ s posthospital experience was used. 

. if the family and friends of the 
former patient believe that he has attained 
a certain level of adjustment, and if they 
are willing to act with him, and toward 
him, in terms of this adjustment, then, for 
most practical purposes, the patient has at- 
tained this level of adjustment.” This is 
but another way of saying that, if the for- 
mer patient is accepted by his family and 
friends in essentially the same way after 
hospitalization that he was before the onset 
of his illness, he has achieved posthospital 
adjustment. 

The authors conclude that: (1) Posthos- 
pital study of former mental patients is 
highly selective and is conditioned by such 
factors as age, diagnosis, and marital status. 
(It seems clear to the reviewer that those 
patients who are aged, or who have severe 
organic defects as the basis of their psy- 
chosis, are less likely to live through hos- 
pitalization and into a period of posthos- 
pital adjustment.) (2) The incidence of 
functional psychosis is less in a locality 
where there is homogeneity of racial and 
ethnic group membership along with a 
similarity of group goals and values. (3) 
The married, persons with strong family 
ties, and females have the lowest vulnera- 
bility to mental illness—also the best pros- 
pects for posthospital adjustment and 
eventual recovery. (4) The aged, the un- 
educated, and those of low occupational 
status have the highest vulnerability to 
mental illness and the poorest prospect for 
posthospital adjustment. This last con- 
clusion may sound a note of caution to the 
Extension Service and others interested in 
lessening the incidence of mental illness 
among rural people. The problem lies in 
reaching with a mental health program the 
poorly educated and those of low occupa- 
tional status and income. The suggested 
hypothesis that “withdrawal from school in 
the early years is associated with later 
mental illness” is in line with the review- 
er’s experience in interviewing scores of 
mental patients during the past year. 

Since posthospital adjustment is the ma- 
jor interest of the study, it is not altogether 
clear why the patients from only one 
county should be selected in preference to 
including additional patients from other 
counties. Were this done, obviously “cor- 
ollary investigations” would need to be cur- 
tailed, but possibly more than 156 patients 
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with posthospital experience could be in- 
cluded. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the new- 
est classifications of the American Psychi- 
atric Association (see Diagnostic and Sta- 
tistical Manual for Mental Disorders, Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, Mental Hos- 
pital Service, 1952) were not used, instead 
of the older 1942 classifications. There is 
much in this study which will be of in- 
terest to those concerned with the welfare 
of rural people, especially their hospital 
and posthospital experience. It may come 
as a surprise to some to learn that many of 
those who experience mental illness are 
capable of recovery. 


LINDEN S. Dopson. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Use of Hospitals by Rural People in Four 
Mississippi Counties. Robert E. Gallo- 
way and Harold F. Kaufman. Miss. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., Circ. 174, State College. 
1l pp. July 1952. 


This is a report on hospital construction 
in the state of Mississippi and on research 
in use of hospitals and factors associated 
with their use in four counties. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, and 
the Mississippi Experiment Station cooper- 
ated in the study. This study has a counter- 
part in New York State, carried out by 
Cornell University and the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, to be published soon. 

In 1946, when the National Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act was passed by 
Congress, Mississippi had less than two 
hospital beds per 1,000 population. This 
proportion was increased to 2.75 beds per 
1,000 by 1952 (2.6 according to the bulle- 
tin, in which computations may have been 
on a county-average basis). Beds under 
construction will increase this ratio to 3.94, 
which is higher than the standard of 2.5 
per 1,000 people for rural areas, set by the 
U. S. Surgeon General; it almost reaches 
the goal of 4.5 set for urban areas of the 
state. 

Use of hospitals increased every year be- 
tween 1945 and 1950 for the families stud- 
ied. One matter not touched on was the 
rate of occupancy for the 4,200 beds in 
1946 compared with the rate for the 5,766 
beds in 1952. Shortages of hospital per- 
sonnel were indicated through the Missis- 
sippi State Hospital Association’s inventory 
in 30 leading hospitals. There is a good 
chance that, due to the survey method, 


these shortages—when expressed as unmet 
needs ranging from 50 per cent for regis- 
tered laboratory technicians to 81 per cent 
for registered x-ray technicians—may have 
been exaggerated. 

In terms of distance, hospitals were less 
accessible to rural than to urban people. 
There was a consistent trend toward greater 
use of hospitals as the social and economic 
level increased and, as schooling increased, 
for mothers to give birth in hospitals. 
Negroes, though less likely to enter hos- 
pitals, stayed longer than others. They 
tended to enter only for more serious types 
of illness, which may mean that earlier and 
more frequent hospitalization could raise 
the level of health without necessarily in- 
creasing the total amount of hospitaliza- 
tion. One should add that it appears Ne- 
groes enter hospitals much later in the 
history of a medical condition, and thus a 
longer time is required for recovery if it 
occurs. 

Other factors such as age, sex, and resi- 
dence were discussed in relation to hospital 
use. The data presented indicate the asso- 
ciation between the various factors and hos- 
pital use rather than the influence these 
factors had on use. 

About one-quarter of the individuals 
studied in the four counties had some 
amount of hospital insurance. There was 
a consistent increase in the proportion of 
white families with insurance as the social 
and economic level increased. Over twice 
as many nonfarm families as farm families 
had insurance. The following statement 
probably gives too much credit to insurance 
for increasing hospital use: “The high re- 
lationship of insurance and use suggests 
the former definitely influences the latter.” 

The data presented, in general, bear out 
findings in other states. The publication has 
two admirable characteristics which should 
be mentioned: It concentrates on a single 
area in health—hospitals; and the material 
is well integrated and easily understood. 

The study points up the need for research 
which seeks causal relationships and uti- 
lizes information such as this as a necessary 
foundation. It is essential to learn what 
the function of a hospital is in a community 
and how its use is related to the social 


structure. 
WALTER E. Boek. 


New York State Department of Health. 
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Health and Medical Care Practices of Rural 
Families in Three Indiana Counties, 
1950. Harold E. Smith. Ind. Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Mimeo. EC-69, Lafayette. 21 pp. 
May 1952. 


The extent of use of selected health and 
medical care practices by rural people in 
three counties of Indiana is presented in 
this preliminary report. Data as to atti- 
tudes relative to health care practices and 
community health needs are also given. A 
later report will provide an analysis of 
“health related factors.” 

Data were obtained by an enumerative 
survey of rural families living in geographic 
areas. Areas for study were selected sys- 
tematically from a list of all rural portions 
of each county. Trained interviewers were 
used. 

Information on the use of services of 
physicians and of dentists was obtained for 
the six-month period preceding the survey. 
About 3 out of every 4 rural families had 
used a physician for one or more members, 
and 4 of every 10 had used a dentist for 
one or more adult members during the six 
months. Slightly more than one in every 
three families had used a hospital during 
the “year or two” before the study. Other 
health practices, directly or indirectly re- 
lated to individuals, included in the study 
were: use of maternal and child health 
services, immunizations, pasteurization of 
milk, testing of cattle for Bang’s disease, 
and rabies control. About one in every 
three families reported that one or more of 
the members had some hospital insurance. 

This report is a definite contribution to a 
field of sociological concern—acceptance 
and rejection of health practices by people. 
It will be useful for research and teaching 
purposes as well as for professional and lay 
leaders in health care activities. The data 
concerning extent of use of health care 
practices are greatly enhanced by the atti- 
tudinal information relative to each of the 
health practices studied. Information is 
concisely presented, with generous use of 
specific data that can be compared with 
findings from other similar studies. In this 
connection, it will be helpful if the later 
report provides data on extent of use of 
practices by individuals, wherever perti- 
nent, as well as by families. Information as 
to rates of use of dentist and hospital 
services by individuals and by families— 
as well as rates for use of physicians by 
families, as given in the present report— 
should be useful for making comparisons 
with other studies that have different 
periods of coverage. 


The implications of the findings in the 
report will be particularly useful for health 
education in direct application by readers, 
and in the educational efforts of health 
agencies, Extension Service, farm organi- 
zations, and other community groups. 


DonaLp G. Hay. 
Cornell University. 


The People of Washington, 1890-1950. Paul 
H. Landis. Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
535, Pullman. 35 pp. June 1952. 


As the title reveals, this bulletin contains 
a statement of population trends in the 
state of Washington. It is a brief, popularly 
written, and well-illustrated description of 
the people of one state. The theme of 
change is carried throughout each of the 
major sections, which deal with rural and 
urban growth, age and sex composition, 
vital indices, and migration. An appendix, 
“Washington’s Rank Among the States,” is 
included. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that 
Landis has succeeded in producing a mas- 
terpiece for the layman—which undoubt- 
edly was his objective. He has selected his 
data carefully and used them sparingly. 
The introductions, “settings,” and_inci- 
dental interest materials will forestall any 
charge that this population bulletin is “dry 
as dust.” 

While the reviewer believes that any 
publication must be evaluated in terms of 
the intended objective, it must be said 
that there is little here in the way of new 
analytical techniques or descriptive de- 
tails likely to interest the demographer or 
population expert. A minimum of 1950 
population data, especially with regard to 
age and sex composition, has been used. 
Census sources are generally omitted, and 
the reviewer must assume that footnote 10, 
“Detailed census breakdown by age groups 
for 1950 had not been pubiished at the time 
of this writing,” means that no Volume II 
data were used. One is led to question the 
urgency of pubiicaticon without more ex- 
tensive analysis of age characteristics, for 
example, in a state that has gained 37 
per cent within a decade. 

Other professional workers in the field of 
population might be expected to be inter- 
ested in procedures utilized in adjusting for 
under-registration of birth. One searches 
vainly, however, both in the discussion of 
natural increase since 1920 and in the sec- 
tion on net migration, for information re- 
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garding adjustments. One must conclude 
that such adjustments were not made. 


J. ALLAN BEEGLE. 
Michigan State College. 


Israel: Jewish Population and Immigration. 
Norman Lawrence. International Pop- 
ulation Statistics Reports, Series P-90, 
No. 2. U.S. Bur. of the Census, Wash- 
ington. 58 pp. 1952. 

Anyone interested in population phe- 
nomena will certainly find this report in- 
teresting, because of the many unique 
features of Israel’s population. Also, the 
text of the report is considerably more in- 
terpretive and readable than those of most 
of the regular census reports. 

About 90 per cent of the present popu- 
lation of Israel is Jewish, and the analysis 
presented is largely devoted to this group, 
partly because of the availability of data. 
Four out of five of these Jews were born 
in other countries, and one out of two 
immigrated to Israel in the past four years. 

Israel stands in sharp contrast to its 
neighboring Arab countries in many re- 
spects. Its age-specific death rates are 
lower than those in the United States for 
every five-year age group from 15 to 70 
years. The expectation of life at birth is 
about the same as in this country. About 
four-fifths of the people live in urban 
centers and only 14 per cent of the workers 
are employed in agriculture. 

Section VI of this report is entitled, 
“Absorption of Immigrants.” The first act 
of the Israeli Government, after its estab- 
lishment in May, 1948, was to abolish re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration. This re- 
sulted in a doubling of the Jewish popula- 
tion within four years. Settlement, hous- 
ing, employment, and social aspects of ab- 
sorption of immigrants are discussed in this 
section, which has special interest for 
sociologists. 

The Bureau of the Census is to be com- 
mended for having established an Office of 
International Statistics and this new series 
of reports on the population of other 
countries. 

MARGARET JARMAN HAGOop. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA. 


Acceptance of Improved Farm Practices in 
Three Coastal Plain Counties. Eugene 
A. Wilkening. N. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Tech. Bull. 98, Raleigh. 75 pp. May 
1952. 


This bulletin, by the co-chairman of the 
Rural Sociological Society’s ad hoc Sub- 


committee on the Diffusion and Adoption of 
Farm Practices, explores the problem in 
North Carolina. Eleven farm practices are 
considered, ranging from use of organic 
dust for boll-weevil control to adoption of 


' enterprises to supplement the traditional 


tobacco, cotton, and corn programs. “Ac- 
ceptance” is defined as constituting both 
approval and adoption of a practice (in 
most instances consisting of use of the 
practice during the year of the survey). By 
giving all practices an equal weight of ! 
and computing percentages based on all 
practices applicable to each operator, the 
author developed a rough “index of adop- 
tion” and an “index of attitudes.” 

“Other farmers” were found to be im- 
portant sources of “most information” 
about new practices, particularly among 
“late adopters” and those of lower socio- 
economic status. For this latter group, the 
radio was second as an information source, 
followed by agricultural agencies, farm 
journals and newspapers, and commercial 
dealers. Among those with the highest 
socio-economic status, agricultural agencies 
were first, followed by other farmers; the 
radio was least named as a source by them. 

Neighborhoods with the highest index of 
adoption were those where average-sized 
farms predominated, families had an above- 
average level of living (measured by a 
scale of ten items, each having a weight of 
1), and status differences were not extreme. 
Adoption was found to be positively related 
to ownership, size of farm, participation in 
farm organizations and programs, level of 
living, and education; but it did not show 
a consistent association with age. The di- 
rection of relationship between these fac- 
tors and attitude toward adoption was the 
same, but the association was not so 
marked. Analysis of variance for several 
factors (age, level of living, favor toward 
institutionalized agencies of farm informa- 
tion, tenure, and acres of cropland) showed 
little interaction among them (it might 
have been different if education had been 
included). Further statistical manipula- 
tion revealed that age was significantly re- 
lated to adoption (negatively) when the 
other factors were held constant. 

Since the index of adoption and the index 
of attitudes showed a positive correlation of 
only .44, each was treated as a separate 
dependent variable. The reviewer would 
have been interested in a comparison of 
the independent variables of those falling 
into the four categories represented by the 
simultaneous breakdown of cases by adop- 
tion and attitudes. One wonders, for ex- 
ample, about the information sources, not 
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just of those who adopt a practice as com- 
pared with those who do not, but of those 
who neither adopt nor favor a practice. 

Only two minor faults weaken an other- 
wise scholarly publication. A “technical 
bulletin” would seem to demand a some- 
what more precise statement of methodol- 
ogy (e.g., the sample was confined to those 
receiving “most” of their gross cash income 
from farming). In addition, there are a 
number of editorial lapses, including per- 
centages quoted in the text which do not 
agree with those in the tables and two in- 
correct citations of one of the author’s own 
publications. 


DUANE L. GIBSON. 
Michigan State College. 


How 
John T. Stone. 
Ext. Serv., East 
(Mimeo.) 1952. 


The author describes the teaching job 
of the county agent by describing seven 
roles of the agent, from the initial stage of 
a project to major activity to the final 
stage when it is a minor activity in the 
total extension program. This analysis is 
a“ new approach that has significance for 
the training of extension workers and for 
further study of the job of the county 
agent. 

The artificial breeding project for dairy 
cattle was selected as typical for plotting a 
curve to characterize the work pattern of 
the county agent. The amount of time de- 
voted to this project annually, as reported 
by 18 agents for eight years, was plotted on 
a median curve. Likewise, seven other 
projects were analyzed and a curve was 
constructed for each. Curves for the eight 
projects were characterized by the same 
general shape, despite differences in the 
nature and time span of the project. An 
average curve for the eight projects re- 
sembled very closely the one for the arti- 
ficial breeding project. 

The study is based on 132 personal inter- 
views with county agricultural agents in 
Michigan and 490 daily diaries kept by 32 
Michigan and Minnesota agents during a 
period of one year. Seven main occupa- 
tional roles were defined and used to classi- 
fy the project teaching activities. The ma- 
jor roles were broken down into minor 
classifications of the use of time. 

The first role of the county agent was 
that of student and consisted of study and 
other activities mainly to obtain knowledge 


County Agricultural Agents Teach. 
Mich. State College 
Lansing. 31 pp. 


for his own satisfaction or to help solve a 
problem of the people. As public program 
administrator, he planned and coérdinated 
the extension program, performed adminis- 
trative functions, and carried on certain 
public relations activities. To interest peo- 
ple in new ideas or practices, the agent was 
a salesman of information or ideas bringing 
new knowledge and understanding through 
individual and group contacts and mass me- 
dia. A fourth role was that of organizer 
and supervisor of events to bring people 
together for an exchange of ideas at meet- 
ings, demonstrations, achievement days, 
and tours. As an organizer of groups for 
action to solve problems or to allow indi- 
viduals to benefit from desirable new ideas 
or practices, he helped and encouraged 
them to form an organization. Acting in 
the role of facilitator-expediter, the agent 
tried to make it as easy as possible for the 
people to make the desired changes. In the 
last stage of the project, the agent served as 
a consultant on request, giving advice, 
making recommendations, and counseling 
with individuals or groups. 


Time Devotep ANNUALLY TO MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL ROLES 


| Per cent of 


Role | total 
| work time 


Consultant. . 24 
Public program administrator. . 24 
Salesman of information and " 


Stone shows graphically the relationship 
between the various kinds of projects being 
carried on simultaneously. The way in 
which projects and activities are eliminated 
by gradual reduction in the amount of time 
devoted to them is illustrated. In a brief 
discussion and chart the author discusses 
his own ideas about how the county agent’s 
work load develops. The publication ends 
with a short discussion of extension pro- 
grams. 

J. L. MATTHEWS. 


Extension Service, USDA. 


- 
Organizer and supervisor of | 
Organizer of groups...... na 7 
7 
Facilitator-expediter .......... 5 
| 100 
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The Growth of Organizations in Which 
Farm People Take Part in Illinois, 1930 
to 1950-51. D. E. Lindstrom. Ill. Agr. 
Expt. Sta, RSM-26, Urbana. 33 pp. 
Oct. 1952. 


The organizations referred to in the title 
of this bulletin are: Farm Bureau, Grange, 
rural Parent-Teacher’s Association, Home 
Bureau, 4-H Club, Rural Youth (older), 
and Future Farmer and Future Homemaker 
groups. Since the reference to taking part 
is confined to membership, the title of the 
bulletin appears to be somewhat broader 
than the data actually presented. 

“The purpose of the present study is to 
present a graphic picture of the growth of 
membership in these organizations.” How- 
ever, membership as such is not defined in 
the study, the data being taken without 
appraisal directly from state-level organi- 
zation records. For most of the organiza- 
tions, state data are presented annually for 
the period from 1930 through 1950. Data 
for the counties are presented for 1930, 
1940, and 1950. 

Memberships are related to the number 
of farms in the state as a means of showing 
variations in time and variations by county 
or type-of-farming area. This is, as the 
author recognized, a major weakness in the 
report, because a sizeable part of the mem- 
bership of some of these organizations is 
composed of rural-nonfarm people—the 
proportion of whom is unknown, or at least 
is not presented. 

The following is a very brief tabular 
summary of the data presented for the 
state: 


Organization | 19390 | 1950 


Farm Bureau ...| 57,641 73,610) 180,970 

| 5,727 7,388| 12,257 
10,435 | 18,540! 57,706 
7,508 | 13,797! 55,609 
16,991 | 36,010) 55,246 
|***5,874 9,811 
3,874 10,787, 16,383 
3,152 | 16,120 22,200 


**"Older Rural Youth” groups 


The twin problems of the why and the 
so what of the data presented are not 
tackled in this study. Perhaps the data did 
not lend themselves to an analysis of the 
why, but it seems incumbent upon any 
sociologist to state the meaning of his find- 
ings for both theory and research. 


The last statement is mitigated somewhat 
by a conclusion in the final paragraph of 
the report: “... all of them [organiza- 
tions} are in some way affiliated with or 
sponsored by state-wide organizations or 
agencies. The constant pressure for mem- 
bership and the help given by these over- 
head groups is no doubt responsible for 
much of the growth.” 

Two other major questions are left un- 
answered, even though answers are alluded 
to in more than one place. These two ques- 
tions might be stated as, (1) How much in- 
crease has there been in total participation 
in the affairs, including policy formation, of 
these organizations by farm people? (2) 
Has there been an increase in organization 
participation, or do these data represent 
simply a shift in type of organization in 
which farm people participate to the extent 
of holding memberships? 


C. Mayo. 
North Carolina State College. 


Participation in the Rural Church. John A. 
Hostetler and William G. Mather. Penn. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., Paper No. 1762, Journal 
Series, State College. 64 pp. Oct. 1952. 


This report summarizes research data 
concerning participation the rural 
church. A large number of research stud- 
ies were consulted for findings pertinent to 
the subject. Many of them are agricultural 
experiment station research reports. Only 
a few of the studies were actually focused 
on the rural church. However, the impor- 
tance of the rural church as a community 
institution has led most students of rural 
social participation to include data on 
religious activities. 

It is apparent that this study has been 
carefully and thoroughly done. In addi- 
tion to published materials, many unpub- 
lished manuscripts were consulted. A total 
of ninety-eight footnote references in the 
text enable the reader to refer readily to 
the original sources. The various research 
studies cover a wide range of geographic 
and social areas, making the findings quite 
comprehensive. 

The conclusions reached in this bulletin 
indicate a significant positive association 
between participation and femininity, older 
age, nearness to the church building, pros- 
perity of the community, long residence in 
the area, ownership of real estate, higher 
income, higher social class position, mem- 
bership in the dominant race or nationality, 
membership in a church family, higher ed- 
ucation, more desirable occupation, ade- 
quate housing, and participation in nonre- 
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ligious organizations. The authors state 
that they found some of the associations 
more clear-cut than others, but they were 
able to give documentary support for all of 
the conclusions stated. 

Some of the findings will be especially 
important to church leaders who must plan 
rural church programs. The predominance 
of women participating in church activities 
would seem to reflect the nature of the 
programs that prevail in rural churches. 
The tendency for older people to participate 
more than younger persons indicates that 
the rural church is geared to the needs of 
the older age group or that more mobile 
younger people have a wider choice of 
activities. The relative lack of participa- 
tion by people of lower social class and 
lower income has caused increasing concern 
to rural church leaders. The social char- 
acter of Protestant church functions makes 
it difficult to bridge the gap of diverse 
social interests. 

It is to be hoped that the data supplied 
by this bulletin will cause rural church 
leaders to give energetic attention to a 
number of problems that thus far have 
been neglected. 

JOHN BAXTER HOWEs. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Westminster, Maryland. 


Collection Methods in Dietary Surveys. 
Janet Murray, Ennis C. Blake, Dorothy 
Dickins, and Ada M. Moser. Southern 
Cooperative Series Bull. 23, S. C. Agr. 
Expt. Sta., Clemson. 66 pp. Apr. 1952. 


Two methods of obtaining data on family 
food consumption are described in this re- 
port. Data were obtained from comparable 
groups of families in South Carolina and 
Mississippi in connection with a study of 
farm family food consumption conducted, 
in 1948, by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics and six state experi- 
ment stations. 

The survey sought to determine whether 
more accurate returns were obtained by the 
record method (asking families to record 
weight of all food on hand at the beginning 
and end of a week and all food brought 
home through that week) than by the sim- 
pler list method (interviewing the home- 
maker, using a detailed food list for refer- 
ence, so as to list the kinds and quantities 
of food used in the week just ended). This 
study showed that, for the groups of fam- 
ilies covered, the list method yielded results 
quite similar to the more time-consuming 
record method. 


The authors are aware of the “pitfalls 
and problems encountered in the conduct 
of food consumption surveys by both the 
recall and record methods.” Food items of 
high “prestige” value in the minds of the 
respondents may be overestimated. List 
families in Mississippi reported significantly 
larger consumption of oranges than record 
families, suggesting that the former re- 
ported as a fact what they wished or de- 
sired. When the record method is used, 
the “prestige” factor may operate also, 
through a change in the family’s food prac- 
tices during the week in which records are 
kept. In South Carolina, it appeared that 
the record method understated the con- 
sumption of sugars and sweets, perhaps be- 
cause of failure to record all candy con- 
sumed. 

That both methods require skill in appli- 
cation is emphasized in the report. Enu- 
merators need careful training and an 
awareness of the kinds of problems that 
may arise under special local conditions. 
The groups covered in this study were rural 
families with relatively low money income 
compared with most families in the United 
States. Further research is needed before 
it can be determined whether the results 
would be similar for other population 
groups. 

S. MANNY. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Samuel W. Blizzard 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Butler University. Franklin E. Rector has 
been granted leave of absence for the spring 
semester to complete his dissertation for 
the doctorate at the University of Wisconsin. 


University of Chicago. Everett C. Hughes 
has been appointed chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology to succeed Ernest W. 
Burgess. Hughes, a member of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago faculty since 1938, is the 
fifth head of the department, which dates 
back to the opening year of the University 
of Chicago. Burgess, who headed the de- 
partment from 1946 to his retirement last 
year, is continuing his research in the uni- 
versity’s new Family Study Center. 


Cornell University. The Department of 
Rural Sociology has moved into its new 
quarters in the recently completed addition 
to Warren Hall. 

The department will have teaching and 
research assistantships open for 1953-54. 
Application should be made to the depart- 
ment head. Graduate students majoring in 
rural sociology are also eligible to compete 
for Junior Graduate Fellowships (at $1,000 
plus tuition) and Senior Graduate Fellow- 
ships (at $1,800 to $2,000 plus tuition), 
which are a part of an expanded graduate 
fellowship program recently announced by 
the university. Application for these new 
awards and for university tuition scholar- 
ships and special fellowships should be 
made through the Graduate School. 

Olaf F. Larson, who returned to duty 
after a year’s leave of absence as Fulbright 
research scholar in Norway, is acting head 
in Polson’s absence. While in Norway, Lar- 
son was affiliated with the Institutt for 
Sosiologi at the University of Oslo and 
gave seminars at the Norwegian College of 
Agriculture. He also received a traveling 
fellowship from the New York College of 
Agriculture for study in Denmark, Finland, 
and Sweden. Two research studies were 
started in cooperation with Norwegian farm 
organizations, and pilot phases were com- 
pleted: One was a study of selective mi- 
gration and occupational choices of rural 
youth; the other was a study of use of 
leisure time by rural youth. A _ general 
study was made of agricultural policy in 
the four northern countries. 

The monograph “Ten Years of Rural Re- 
habilitation in the United States,” by Lar- 


son and others, originally issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, 
has now been reissued in abridged form by 
the Indiar: Society of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Bombay, India. 


Howard E. Thomas was on leave during 
September and October serving as execu- 
tive director of a New York joint legislative 
committee on migratory farm labor. Since 
November 1, he has been on leave as spe- 
cialist on education of migrant children, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, where he will complete work which he 
initiated during a previous leave. 

Martin L. Cohnstaedt, who has been do- 
ing graduate work at the University of Wis- 
consin, joined the staff as instructor for the 
1952-53 academic year. William E. Keller 
and Robert Gilpin are new assistants. Paul 
Marsh has been awarded the $1,000 Henry 
Strong Denison graduate fellowship in agri- 
culture for the second year. 


W. A. Anderson’s short form of the scale 
on the values in rural living is being widely 
used, especially by vocational agriculture 
and social science teachers in high schools, 
and by some 4-H Club leaders. Permission 
has been requested to use it in Canada, 
England (by the National Federation of 
Young Farmers’ Clubs), Germany, and 
Sweden. The latest request for permission 
for its use is from Japan, where the Insti- 
tute for Science of Labor wishes to use it 
in a number of farming districts. A brief 
bulletin summarizing the general findings 
of the New York studies on the values in 
rural living will be off the press shortly. 
Also, the Agricultural Experiment Station 
will soon issue two memoirs by Anderson, 
on “Rural Social Participation” and “The 
Family Life Cycle.” 

W. W. Reeder is starting an experimerit 
station project to study program planning 
procedures in rural groups. 

Mary Eva Duthie has been reélected sec- 
retary of the New York State Community 
Theatre Association. 

James R. White, P. T. Taietz, and W. W. 
Reeder will teach in the 1953 Cornell Sum- 
mer School. 

William Folkman, who received his Ph.D. 
in June, has accepted an appointment at 
the University of Arkansas. Sherman Fitz- 
gerald, who received his Ph.D. in Sep- 
tember, has joined the Department of So- 
ciology at the University of Maryland. 
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Kent State University. Rural Reading 
Habits is the title of a study directed by 
Paul Houser and published recently by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Maryland. In this study, 
Houser had the cooperation of Robert Gal- 
loway of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Harold Hoffsommer of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of 
Maryland. 

Paul Oren, assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy, is spending the academic year on leave 
as a post-doctoral Fulbright research fellow 
at the University of Paris. He is making a 
study of an aspect of the socialization of the 
child in French society. 

Oscar Ritchie, assistant professor, is on 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1952-53, for study and research at New 
York University. 

Graduate assistants in the department for 
this year are Everett Crawford, a graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan, and Bernard Wrenn, who 
aid his undergraduate work at West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology. 

Ambrose DeFlumere, graduate assistant 
in the department from 1950 to 1952, has 
accepted a position with Cottey College in 
Nevada, Missouri. 

George Masterton of the University of 
Nottingham, England, is visiting assistant 
professor in the department for 1952-53. 


University of Kentucky. Ward W. Bauder, 
professor of rural sociology, has resigned 
to accept an appointment at the University 
of Illinois. 


Michigan State College. Through the So- 
cial Research Service and the Area Re- 
search Center the department has available 
several research assistantships for the aca- 
demic year 1953-54. Also, several teaching 
assistantships are available. These assist- 
antships carry a stipend of $1200 to $1400, 
in addition to tuition fees, for graduate stu- 
dents who qualify as candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree. Applications should be sent 
to the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology. 

Raymond Scheele returned to the campus 
in September after a leave of absence of a 
year. He spent the year in Latin America 
working under the auspices of the Michigan 
State College Area Research Center in co- 
operation with the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa 
Rica. In November, Scheele left for Brazil 
to make a study for the Area Research Cen- 
ter, under contract with the U. S. State De- 
partment. Thomas Blair, a graduate assist- 
ant in the department, is assisting Scheele 
with the project. It is expected that the 


field work in Brazil can be completed in 
about six months. 

John Useem and Ruth Useem, who are 
spending this year in India, are making a 
study for the Hazen Foundation, under con- 
tract with the Area Research Center. They 
will return in September. The purpose of 
the study is to evaluate the effect of educa- 
tion in colleges and universities of the 
United States and Europe on natives of 
India who have attended these colleges. 

Olen E. Leonard is spending the academic 
year 1952-53 at the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa Rica. 
Leonard will continue the work in Rural 
Sociology and Anthropology which was be- 
gun by Charles P. Loomis in 1950-1951 and 
carried on by Scheele in 1951-1952, for the 
Michigan State College Area Research Cen- 
ter. Leonard is being assisted in Costa 
Rica by Charles Proctor, Frank Nall, and 
Manuel Alers-Montalvo, who are graduate 
assistants in the department. 

Roy Clifford, formerly assistant professor 
at Vanderbilt University and an associate 
sociologist at the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the depart- 
ment for the academic year 1952-1953 on a 
part-time basis. Harry K. Dansereau, who 
is completing work for the Ph.D. degree, 
was appointed instructor on a part-time 
basis for the same period. 

In September, 1952, the Social Research 
Service in the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology received from the cities of 
Lansing and East Lansing a grant of $10,400 
to conduct studies in urban integration. An 
additional purpose of the survey is to col- 
lect data which will be useful in developing 
a census tract plan for the city. The fol- 
lowing staff members constitute the com- 
mittee in charge of this project: J. A. Beegle. 
C. P. Loomis, Joel Smith, David Steinicke, 
Gregory Stone, John F. Thaden, and Wil- 
liam H. Form (chairman). Also involved 
in the study are Jack DeLora and James 
Cowhig, graduate assistants in the depart- 
ment. 

For the continuation of the project deal- 
ing with the study of social processes in a 
community self-survey, the Social Research 
Service has received a grant of $12,000 from 
the Health Information Foundation, New 
York. During the current year, an inven- 
tory of health action will be made in Lena- 
wee County where the survey was done. 
One purpose of the continuation study is to 
determine the extent to which health action 
might be related to the self-survey. Staff 
members in charge of the project are J. A. 
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Beegle, Walter Freeman, C. R. Hoffer, C. P. 
Loomis, Paul Miller, David Steinicke, John 
F. Thaden, John Holland (co-chairman), 
and Christopher Sower (chairman). 

During the current academic year, D. L. 
Gibson is serving as chairman of the project 
“Social Strengths in Mental Health,” which 
is financed by the National Mental Health 
Institute. The committee responsible for 
this project is John Useem (on leave), C. P. 
Leomis, D. L. Gibson, Gregory Stone, Joe 
Mills, and William Thomas (clinical psy- 
chologist). Chandler Washburne was ap- 
pointed as research assistant and Robert H. 
Hicks as graduate research assistant on the 
project, September 1, 1952. 

On January 1, 1953, Charles Westie, who 
is completing work for the Ph.D. degree at 
Ohio State University, joined the staff of 
the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology as assistant professor, to carry on 
extension work in industrial relations. He 
will be technically responsible to the de- 
partment but will work in the Continuing 
Education Service, to which he will be 
administratively responsible. 

The committee members of severai recent 
research projects in the fields of community 
organization and social action are conduct- 
ing a staff seminar. The purpose of this 
seminar is to develop a theoretical integra- 
tion of the research the department has 
done in these fields and to devise a more 
wdequate theoretical design for future 
research. 

Graduate students in the department who 
have recently accepted positions elsewhere 
are: Dean Epley, Memphis State College; 
Sheldon Lowry, North Carolina State Col- 
lege; and Wayne Rohrer, University of 
Maryland. 

Beginning with the winter quarter, 1953, 
the department introduced a new course 
entitled, “Small Group Interaction.” 


The University of North Carolina. Under 
a grant from the Health Information Foun- 
aation, the Institute for Research in Social 
Science is conducting a community health 
study of Salem, Massachusetts, under the 
joint direction of Cecil Sheps (M.D.) and 
Floyd Hunter. Ruth Connor is field investi- 
gator. 

John J. Honigmann, research associate in 
the Institute for Research in Social Science, 
has been in Pakistan since July 1, engaged 
in a study of intercultural communication 
through films, financed by the U. S. State 
Department and sponsored by the institute. 

Beate R. Salz is assistant professor of 
anthropology and research associate in the 


Institute for Research in Social Science for 
1952-1953. She is filling the unexpired 
appointment of William D. Schorger on a 
Ford Foundation grant. 

Harvey L. Smith, Ph.D. in sociology from 
the University of Chicago, who has joined 
the university faculty as research associate 
professor of health planning in the Division 
of Health Affairs, has been appointed a re- 
search associate in the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science. 


Pennsylvania State College. Seth W. Rus- 
sell, chairman of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy and assistant dean of the School of 
Liberal Arts, has been elected president of 
the Pennsylvania Sociological Society. 

A seminar on Community Development 
was held, February 3, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Social Science Research Center 
in cooperation with “The People Act” Edu- 
cational Center at the Pennsylvania State 
College. Elmore McKee, director of “The 
People Act” radio program, and Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president of the college and 
chairman of the national sponsoring com- 
mittee for “The People Act,” addressed the 
seminar. 


University of Tennessee. The Chestuee 
Watershed Project, an experiment and dem- 
onstration of a self-inventory and a self- 
improvement program, has been started. 
About one thousand farm families are co- 
operating in the project under the direction 
of L. J. Strickland. The project is expected 
to continue for fifteen or twenty years. 


Central University of Venezuela, Caracas, 
Venezuela. A new Department of Sociology 
and Cultural Anthropology in the Division 
of Economic and Social Sciences has been 
established. A major in the fields of so- 
ciology and cultural anthropology, consist- 
ing of 72 semester hours over a four-year 
period within the department and 48 hours 
in other departments and divisions of the 
university, will be offered. The four-year 
course of study will lead to the Licenciatura 
and the five-year course of study to the 
Doctorado. 

To augment the local staff, Thomas L. 
Norris and Norman W. Painter have re- 
cently arrived from Michigan State College. 
Norris will concentrate in the fields of Cul- 
tural Anthropology and Social Psychology, 
and Painter in Social Theory, Social Dis- 
organization, and Population Problems. 
George W. Hill will act as head of the 
department while continuing his functions 
as advisor to the government on social and 
population problems. 
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The department offers research oppor- 
tunities for both the staff and students. 
Two research projects are being initiated 
in selected areas of the capital city, Cara- 
cas: one in Juvenile Delinquency and the 
other in the Social Dynamics of Group- 
Housing. 

The address is: Departamento de Soci- 
ologia y Antropologia Cultural, Facultad de 
Ciencias Economicas y Sociales, Ciudad 
Universitaria, Residencia No. 1, Caracas, 
Venezuela, South America. 


Western Reserve University. A grant of 
$50,700 frorn the Russell Sage Foundation 
has been made to the School of Applied 
Social Sciences. The funds will be used for 
a program to enrich the present curriculum 
at the School of Applied Social Sciences, 
through closer relation of the social sciences 
to the practice of social work. 

As a result of the foundation grant, the 
school will be able to add a social scientist 
to its full-time faculty, for an initial period 
of three years. Holding the rank of visiting 
professor of social science, the additional 
staff member will be a teacher and con- 
sultant both in the regular master’s pro- 
gram and on the doctoral level. The main 
function of the visiting expert will be to 
introduce into the applied social science 
curriculum current material and points of 
view from cultural anthropology, social 
psychology, political science, and econom- 
ics. The new program is scheduled to be- 
gin with the fall semester in 1953. 

Grace L. Coyle, professor of social group 
work, has been named to head the faculty 
committee that will work with the visiting 
professor in setting up the special program. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN GERMANY 


W. H. Stacy has sent the following news 
notes with reference to new developments 
in rural sociology in Germany: 

German leaders report that no university 
faculty has a professor of rural sociology. 
There are more professors than ever before 
who are interested in dealing with the 
sociological aspects of rural problems. This 
is intensified by the low standards of living 
on small farms, refugee resettlement prob- 
lems, the agricultural labor conditions, the 
need for developing effective citizenship 
programs, and other difficult situations with 
which Germany is faced. As a result, new 
programs are being established. Four as- 
pects of the situation are of special interest 
to rural sociologists in the United States: 


1. Agrarsoziale Gesellschaft. During the 
winter of 1949-50, a group of leaders 


formed this organization which is 
comparable in many respects to the 
American Country Life Association. 
One of its aims is expressed in terms 
of “awakening consciousness in the 
fact that the whole society is indi- 
visible.” It promotes working rela- 
tionships among those dealing with 
rural social problems and influencing 
public policy. Funds from member- 
ships are supplemented by federal 
appropriations. The United States 
has also contributed financial support 
through the HICOG program. A cen- 
tral office, with P. Schilke serving as 
executive secretary, is maintained at 
Goettingen, Woehler Str 3, the loca- 
tion of Professor Wilhelm Abel's In- 
stitute of Agrarpolitik of Goettingen 
University. Its work is developed 
through: 


a. Publishing a quarterly journal 
(Schriftenreihe fuer Laendliche 
Sozialfragen) and a monthly 
mimeographed newsletter to 
members and friends. 

. Holding an annual spring con- 
ference and conducting special 
work conferences. 

Bringing leaders of different 
programs together and provid- 
ing counseling services. 

d. Helping develop rural social 
studies. 


Forschungsgesellischaft fuer Agrar- 
politik und Agrarsoziologie. During 
the last year, a new society with the 
particular purpose of promoting sci- 
entific rural sociological research has 
been established by agriculturists, so- 
cial scientists, pedagogues, and oth- 
ers; most of them are professors or 
assistant professors in agricultural 
faculties of German universities. The 
leader, Constantin v. Dietze, worked 
at the Wisconsin State College of 
Agriculture, Madison, for a few 
months recently. The Forschungs- 
gesellschaft is very much like the 
Rural Sociological Society. It may 
be noted that most of the younger 
members of the /forschungsgesell- 
schaft have received part of their 
sociological education in the United 
States or by work with American 
sociologists in Germany. 
Community Studies. New beginnings 
have been made in developing em- 
pirical research dealing with social 
problems. 
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. Monographs are now in print 
reporting ten segments of a 
pioneering Middletown type 
of opinion -and - fact - gathering 
study of the people who live in 
Darmstadt and its surrounding 
area. These will be combined 
in a single volume to be pub- 
lished in English next spring. 
German leaders for the work 
include: Theodore W. Adorno 
and Frederick Pollock, Institute 
for Social Research, University 
of Frankfurt; and Max Rolfes, 
Institute for the Study of 
Farm Management, Justus Lie- 
big Hochschule, Giessen. 
. Village Studies. Beginning in 
January, 1952, each of twelve 
agricultural institute faculties 
had a man living for one year 
in a rural village community 
for the purpose of studying 
factors in represertative situa- 
tions, with special reference to 
small farmers and changes that 
have taken place since 1945. 
The information obtained will 
be consolidated and published 
in a manner similar to the re- 
ports of rural social organiza- 
tion studies conducted in repre- 
sentative rural counties in the 
United States. These studies are 
sponsored by the Forschungs- 
gesellschaft fuer Agrarpolitik 
und Agrarsoziologie. 
Home Economics Studies. New 
research projects initiated by 
the Institut fuer Wirtschafts- 
lehre und _  Soziologie, Bad- 
Godesberg, include a study of 
woman labor on farms and a 
study of methods of extension 
education. 
. UNESCO Social Studies. Co- 
logne is the center for an inter- 
national institute for social 
studies which has recently been 
established by UNESCO in co- 
operation with the German Fed- 
eral Republic. 
. University Programs. The 
School of Education in the 
University of Hamburg is de- 
veloping pioneering work re- 
lated to the teaching of social 
studies. Other universities have 
professors of sociology who give 
attention to rural situations. 
Moreover, social aspects of rural 
life are treated in agricultural 


institute faculties by professors 
in the related disciplines of 
farm management and agricul- 
tural policy. 


4. Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft Con- 


cepts. These two words are in com- 
mon usage in Germany. It is gen- 
erally recognized that Gemeinschaft 
relationships carry with them a “to- 
getherness of spirit,” while a Gesell- 
schaft group may be characterized by 
the impersonal, corporate type of as- 
sociation. As stated by a leader in 
rural social studies: “Gemeinschaft 
views are primarily based upon emo- 
tions. They depend upon emotional 
concepts and relationships. These we 
don’t want to lose. But they are dan- 
gerous when promoted by those in- 
terested in gaining or maintaining 
power controls. Gesellschaft views 
are based upon reason—they are ob- 
jective and rational. It is our task 
to more clearly understand specific 
factors in a_ situation—to develop 
more of the Gesellschaft way of 
thinking.” 

These concepts gain significance 
when it is noted that Gemeinschaft 
relationships are being seriously af- 
fected by changes that have been 
taking place in Germany since World 
War II. Critical needs are develop- 
ing for the Gesellschaft type of con- 
tribution, which means social re- 
search at basic points. This chal- 
lenge is readily discernible with re- 
spect to four facts that have been 
major elements of strength in rural 
social life in Germany up to now: 

a. Family Relationships. The im- 
pact of urbanization on family 
groups has been intensified in 
Germany by the housing situa- 
tion. Most families have had 
to provide accommodations for 
refugees or others whose homes 
were destroyed by the war. 
Crowded conditions have made 
the development of normal fam- 
ily living next to impossible in 
millions of homes. 

Bauerntum. This is one of the 
German words so difficult to 
translate into English, for it is 
a concept that covers “all of ag- 
ricultural life—the people, their 
values and their resources.” At 
the center is the farmer, “whose 
family for several generations 
has lived on the same farm and 
developed a great attachment to 
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his acres, his children, his fam- 
ily and his God.” Industriali- 
zation, increasing attention to 
materialistic things, and shift- 
ing populations are breaking 
down these elements in the fab- 
ric of rural social life. 

c. Village Community Relation- 
ships. Historically, the agri- 
cultural village has been a 
closely knit, largely self-suffi- 
cient community of families 
sharing their experiences. In 
Germany, these have been 
closely related to the pro- 
gram of the village church, with 
its homogeneous constituency. 
Since 1945, a large proportion 
of German villages have more 
than doubled their population, 
because of the influx of refu- 
gees. Also, rural people are 
finding themselves in a new 
type of market-price regime, 
with the impact of mechaniza- 
tion and industrialization affect- 
ing their old value systems. 

d. National Spirit. In the United 
States, there is great emphasis 
—especially in election years— 
on a spirit of national patrio- 
tism. Nazism went to the ex- 
treme of featuring the “blood 
and soil of the fatherland.” 
Military defeat brought with it 
a division of the country, the 
adoption of a flag which some 
associate with failures of the 
Weimar Republic, combative 
philosophies of political parties, 
divisive feeling between mil- 
lions who lost heavily and oth- 
ers who survived with rela- 
tively little sacrifice, and, per- 
haps most important, a feeling 
that the future is uncertain. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Eastern Sociological Society. The 1953 
annual meeting of the society will be held 
on March 28 and 29 at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Headquarters 
will be in Emerson Hall. 
Sections will include the following: 
Contributed Research Papers, under the 
chairmanship of Edward Devereux, 
Cornell University. 
Relationships of Sociology and Psychi- 
atry, arranged by A. B. Hollingshead, 
Yale University. 


Studies of Social Organization, ar- 
ranged by Ira de A. Reid, Haverford 
College. 

Studies of the Soviet Union, arranged 
by Alex Inkeles, Harvard University. 


A demonstration tour of the Laboratory 
of Social Relations at Harvard is planned. 
The annual dinner will be held on Saturday 
evening, with an address by Wilbert Moore, 
Princeton University, president of the so- 
ciety. 

Dinner reservations, hotel information, 
and other details of the meeting may be 
secured from Joseph A. Kahl, chairman, 
Committee on Local Arrangements, Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Annual 
dues of $2.00 may be paid to the secretary- 
treasurer, Vincent H. Whitney, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence 12, Rhode Island. 


National Council on Family Relations. 
The annual conference of the council will 
be held at the Kellogg Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, East Lansing, Michigan, 
September 1-3, 1953. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to the National 
Council on Family Relations, 5757 South 
Drexel Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development. The annual three-week sum- 
mer laboratory session will be held at 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, from June 
21 through July 11, 1953. Approximately 
110 applicants will be accepted. Persons 
involved in problems of working with 
groups in a training, consultant, or leader- 
ship capacity in any field are invited to 
apply. 

The purpose of the training program is to 
sensitize leaders in all fields to the existence 
and nature of the dynamic forces operating 
in the small group and to help them gain 
skill in operating more effectively in such a 
group. The training program is organized 
so that each trainee group of fifteen to 
twenty persons is enabled to use its own 
experience as a laboratory example of 
group development. Group skills of analy- 
sis and leadership are practiced through the 
use of role-playing and observer techniques. 
Concentrated clinics give training in the 
skills of the consultant and the trainer in 
human relations skills. There is also op- 
portunity to explore the role of the group 
in the larger social environment in which it 
exists. Finally, a major portion of the last 
week of the laboratory is spent in specific 
planning, and in practicing application of 
laboratory learning to back-home jobs. 

The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development is sponsored by the 
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Division of Adult Education Service of the 
National Education Association and by the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics of 
the University of Michigan, with the co- 
operation of faculty members from the 
following universities and colleges: Chi- 
cago, Illinois, California, Ohio State, An- 
tioch, and Teachers College of Columbia 
University. Its research and consultation 
program is supported by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. For 
further information, write to the NTLGD, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
Carnegie Corporation has released the first 
issue in a new series of quarterly reports. 

Sociologists will be interested in a 
$200,000 grant to the University of Hawaii, 
the Bernice P. Bishop Museum in Honolulu, 
and Yale University, to investigate cultural 
change in the “island laboratories” of the 
Pacific. 


Social Science Research Council. A new 
program of stipends and fellowships de- 
signed to identify and assist able students 


at an early stage of their education has been 
inaugurated. A grant from the Behavioral 
Sciences Division of the Ford Foundation 
has enabled the council to offer, during a 
period of three or four years beginning in 
1953, Undergraduate Research Stipends 
which may be followed by First-Year 
Graduate Study Fellowships. It is hoped 
that a period of first-hand research, at a 
time when career choices are often made, 
will afford qualified students an opportunity 
to consider the scientific study of human 
behavior as a career, and will also be in 
itself a valuable educational experience not 
usually available in college curricula. 

Undergraduate Research Stipends will be 
awarded to college juniors, who will devote 
eight weeks or more during the summer be- 
tween their junior and senior years to re- 
search under the intimate guidance of 
designated faculty supervisors. It is ex- 
pected that the research begun in the sum- 
mer will be brought to completion as a part 
of the student’s academic work for the 
senior year. Awards of First-Year Grad- 
uate Study Fellowships will be made in the 
latter part of the senior year to about half 
of the undergraduate stipend holders who 
have shown superior promise of making 
successful careers in the scientific study of 
human behavior. 

The research stipend for an undergrad- 
uate will be $600, which should cover the 


student’s living expenses for the summer 
and leave a balance applicable to the ex- 
penses of his senior year in college. The 
normal honorarium for a faculty supervisor 
will be $600, on the assumption that he will 
forego some other activity in order to spend 
a part of his time during the summer in 
guiding a student’s research. The honorar- 
ium may be somewhat less if the instruc- 
tor’s expenditure of time is small, or it may 
be greater than the figure mentioned if he 
is devoting a larger share of his time to the 
supervision of several students. The stipend 
for First-Year Graduate Study Fellowships 
has been set tentatively at $1500. 

Fields in which research may be sup- 
ported are not bounded by departmental 
lines. An acceptable project must consist 
of scientific research on some problem of 
human behavior, at a level at which the 
student will be able, with guidance, to par- 
ticipate actively in all phases of the re- 
search, rather than merely to perform rou- 
tine tasks set for him by another. Experi- 
mental projects and field work are ap- 
propriate, but scientific research using doc- 
umentary data can also be considered, pro- 
vided it involves analysis and interpreta- 
tion. 

Student candidates for Undergraduate 
Research Stipends should be nominated on 
the basis of their demonstrated ability and 
promise rather than the amount of pre- 
vious training they may have had in re- 
search methods. They need not already be 
committed to graduate study in a particular 
field, since an important aim is to afford 
able students an experience which may 
give them a basis for a more informed 
choice of careers. 

Ideally, a student would plan and carry 
out a project of his own, working closely 
with his faculty supervisor at all stages of 
the process, and thus learning something 
about research methods as the need arises. 
Alternatively, a student might be attached 
to an ongoing research project conducted 
by the supervisor, though in such a case it 
would be important to assure that the stu- 
dent would not be cast in the role of a 
mere computer or bibliographic assistant 
but would be enabled to gain some under- 
standing of the research as a whole. Instead 
of a teacher-student pair, two or a few 
students might work on separate or joint 
projects under the guidance of one or more 
faculty members. The latter arrangement 
might indeed be positively advantageous, 
given qualified individuals with compatible 
interests. 

Funds at hand will permit some forty 
appointments a year, but the actual number 
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of awards to be made in 1953 will depend 
on the response to this announcement. 
Those who may be interested in participat- 
ing but find it impractical to do so on short 
notice are reminded that the program is 
expected to be continued for at least two 
more years, and are urged to anticipate 
submitting applications earlier in the aca- 
demic year 1953-54, for awards for the 
succeeding summer. 

Faculty members contemplating the pro- 
posal of projects and nomination of students 
for stipends are asked to notify the council 
by letter as soon as possible. Preliminary 
letters should give very briefly the essential 
facts about the project and proposed par- 
ticipants, indicating at least tentatively 
what provision would be made for super- 
vision of the student’s work, both during 
the summer and during the ensuing aca- 
demic year. It is to be understood that the 
purpose of a preliminary letter is to enable 
the council to make preparations for sub- 
sequent action upon final applications, and 
that applicants will not be bound by their 
preliminary statements of plans. 

Applications and preliminary correspond- 
ence should be directed to the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 726 Jackson Place, 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW SOCIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Sociological Abstracts. A new cooperative, 
nonprofit quarterly specializing in abstract- 


ing sociological and sociologically oriented 
periodicals has been launched. Volume 1, 
No. 1 (November, 1952) contains 52 abstracts 
from five fully and two partially covered 
periodicals. New periodicals of domestic 
and foreign origin will be added to issue 
No. 2, available in February, 1953. 

For copies, please write to: The Editor, 
Sociological Abstracts, 218 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, New York, and enclose 50 
cents in coins or stamps for each issue. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Round Table on Rural Sociologists and 
Foreign Assignments. A transcribed record 
of this program at the 1952 annual meeting 
of the Rural Sociological Society has been 
prepared. Typed copies are available on a 
loan basis from the secretary of the society, 
Samuel W. Blizzard, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, or 
from the round-table chairman, Olaf F. 
Larson, Department of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Committee on Amendments and Bylaws. 
The committee for this year, appointed by 
O. D. Duncan, president, would appreciate 
receiving immediately from society mem- 
bers any suggestions on constitutional re- 
vision. Committee members are Samuel 
W. Blizzard, A. Lee Coleman, T. Wilson 
Longmore, A. F. Wileden, and Olaf F. 
Larson (chairman). 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGY JOURNAL 


Cash on hand, January 1, 1952 
From Rural Sociological Society on 1952 business 


Current subscriptions and sales (1952 business—includes $1,235.53 
transferred by North Carolina State College) 


Advance subscriptions and sales (1953 and beyond—includes $78.00 
transferred by North Carolina State College) 


Sales of back issues for Society (from July 12 to end of year) 
Reprint sales (through Septemper issue only) 
Advertising (through September issue only) 


Miscellaneous (includes $106.88 advanced to Society to pay costs 
of shipping back issues) 


Annual payment from Rural Sociological Society . ................... 


Engraving and cuts for Journal 
Mailing costs—Journal (postage, postage fees, mailing envelopes) 
Printing of reprints (through September issue only) 


Supplies and equipment (letterheads, envelopes, forms, books, etc.)... 257.11 
Postage, managing editor’s office 

Postage and expense money to other editors 

Managing editor’s expenses to annual meeting 

Other travel and communication (trips and phone calls to printer) 


Purchase of back issues for the Society 

To Rural Sociological Society for back-issue sales (net sales less 10% 
for postage and handling, less cost of back issues purchased) 

Copyright 

Binding (two complete sets of back issues, for editor and managing 


\ 
1952 
RECEIPTS 
3200 
200.00 
EXPENDITURES 
23441 
209.48 
11.68 
105.05 
16.00 
Educational Press Association membership........................... 10.00 
Miscellaneous (includes $106.88 reimbursement from Society for ship- 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. Lee COLEMAN 
Managing Editor 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


To Revitalize Community Life 


Democracy Is You 
A Guide to Citizen Action 


by RicHarp WavERLY Poston, Head of the Bureau of Community 
Development, University of Washington 


This book is written for every community worker who wants to restore 
to his local community the individual initiative, action and control of civic 
affairs essential to civic improvement. A citizen’s guide for community 
study, it presents in detail a flexible program by which community mem- 
bers can, through integrated efforts, develop local resources, improve 
physical facilities, expand the local economy, and generally enrich the 
quality of community life. “One of the most important books of this gen- 
eration.”"—RAYMOND B. ALLEN, Chancellor at Los Angeles, The Uni- 
versity of California. $3.00 


The Cultivation of 
Community Leaders 
Up From the Grass Roots 


by Witu1aM W. Director, Community Dynamics, Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana 


A realistic approach to the what, why and how of developing effective 
leadership for community action, through cooperative efforts of citizens, 
teachers and students. Based on a highly successful experiment at Earl- 
ham College. “Both individuals and groups concerned for community life 
will be well rewarded for a careful study of this record and the recom- 
mendations made.”—-PROFESSOR VICTOR OBENHAUS, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. $3.00 


| At your bookstore or from 


Harper & Brothers 


: 49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers please mention RuraL SocioLoay 


HUMAN 
P R O B L E M S The book shows success and failure 


in attempts to introduce new ideas 


in Technological and methods in agriculture, indus- 
Change try, and medicine to areas deficient 

in these technologies. It is simply 

written and _ provides profitable 
A Casebook 


reading for rural sociologists and 


Edited by others interested in these problems. 


Evwarp H. SPIcer 


6x9 301 pp. 1952 $4.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
505 Park Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


Journal of Farm Economics 


PUBLISHED BY The American Farm Economic Association 
Editor: LAwrence W. Witt 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, EAst LANSING, MICHIGAN 


VOLUME ‘XXXV FEBRUARY, 1953 
A THEORETICAL SCAFFOLDING FOR CONSIDERING GOVERNMENTAL PRICING 
POLICIES IN AGRICULTURE Willard W. Cochrane 


TEMPERATURE INSURANCE—AN ALTERNATIVE TO FROST INSURANCE 
IN CITRUS Ivan M. Lee 


Ronald L. Mighell 
A Four-EQUATION MODEL OF THE FEED-LIVESTOCK ECONOMY AND ITs 
ENDOGENOUS MECHANISM Richard J. Foote 


RELATIVE COSTS AND BENEFITS OF LAND RECLAMATION IN THE HUMID 
Rudolph Ulrich 


This Journal contains additional articles, notes, and book reviews and is 
published in February, May, August, November, and December. Yearly sub- 


scription $5.00. 
Secretary-Treasurer: DON PAARLBERG 


Department of Agricultural Economics 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


When writing advertisers please mention Rurat Socio.oar 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


THE SOVIET IMPACT ON SOCIETY 


by Dacosert D. Runes 
PREFACE BY HARRY ELMER BARNES 

In what manner has Kremlin-controlled Sovietism raised or lowered hu- 
man standards? Is man in Soviet society master of his own fate? May he 
follow unhampered his self-chosen vocation and avocation? Can he express 
his ideas and feelings as he wishes? Can he join his neighbors in groups, 
unions and confederations? Are his social or cultural activities dictated by 
political potentates? 

To these and other basic questions the distinguished philosopher offers an 
unbiased reply, out of his direct observations and studies. $3.75 


20th CENTURY ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


Edited by GLENN E. Hoover, Mills College 

In this stirnulating book, twenty of the most perplexing economic problems 
of our time are analyzed by professional economists. Each contributor was 
asked to express his opinion freely, without regard to the opinion of the others. 
Although written primarily for the general reader, students and teachers of 
economics will find it invaluable. $12.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 225 New York 16, N.Y. 


Expedite Shipment by Prepayment 
Special student bulk rate on orders of 10 or more 


RURAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


A Textbook in Rural Sociology and Anthropology 


by CHARLEs P. Loomis, Head of Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
and Director of Social Research Service, Michigan State College; and 
J. ALLAN BEEGLE, Michigan State College. 


@ Rural life is treated in terms of 


@ Based on a large amount of origi- 


nal research, this book treats ru- 
ral social groups from the view- 
point of the student who will later 
work in or with such groups. 


Unique in the employment of so- 
cial systems as a unifying frame 
of reference. Integrates findings 
from fields of rural sociology, so- 
ciometry, applied anthropology, 
and social theory. 


873 PAGES—5%” x 8%” 


seven clear-cut elements: family 
and informal groups — locality 
groups — social strata — religious 
groups — educational groups — 
political and occupational groups 
— and rural service agencies. 
Graphical materials are used 
throughout the book to facilitate 
teaching and understanding of 
materials otherwise found com- 
plicated. 


PUBLISHED 1950 


Send for your copy today! 


When writing advertisers please mention Socotoer 


PRENTICE HALL: 741/70 FIFTH 


BOOKS FROM KENTUCKY 


Sugar Country: The Cane Sugar Industry in the South 
By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 

A historical study of a regional culture based on a single industry. 
About 450 pages. Illustrated. Ready March 20. $6.00. 
Moral and Spiritual Values in Education 

By WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 
A program for public schools, modeled on the Kentucky experiment. 
214 pages. $3.50. 


Revolt of the Rednecks: Misstsstppi Politics, 1876-1925 
By Avsert D. Kirwan 


An appraisal of Mississippi's demagogues, Vardaman and Bilbo. 
328 pages. Illustrated. $4.50. 


Balkan Village 
By Irwin T. SANDERS 
Tradition versus communism in Dragalevtsy, a small Bulgarian community. 
291 pages. Illustrated. $4.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS, LEXINGTON 


AN APPEAL FOR OUT-OF-PRINT ISSUES OF 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


The following issues are completely out of print and are badly 
needed by the Society to complete permanent files and to build up 
a small reserve: 

Vol. 1, No. 1 Vol. 9, No. 2 
Vol. 7, No. 1 Vol. 9, No. 3 

The supply of the following issues is very low and more copies 
are needed: 

Vol. 7, No. 3 Vol. 9, No. 1 
Vol. 7, No. 4 

If you have any of the above issues which you are willing to 

donate or sell to the Society, please send or write to: 
Lee CoLeMan, Managing Editor 
Rural Sociology 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


When writing advertisers please mention Rurat Socio.roey 


NEW 


The Farmers’ Movement 
1620-1920 


Carl C. Taylor, United States Department of Agriculture 


Incorporating the results of years of research, this valuable 
study includes the observations of historians and newspaper- 
men, as well as the opinions of the farmers themselves. Its 
thesis is that the tide of the farmers’ discontent has ebbed and 
flowed with economic conditions. Emphasis is on the American 
farmers’ attempt to gain equality with other segments of our 
increasingly commercialized economy. The large farmers’ or- 
ganizations of today are viewed in relation to earlier stages of 
the farmers’ movement. The book brings together in convenient 
form information and interpretations from hundreds of sources 
which are ordinarily inaccessible for college assignments. 


Rural Sociology 


Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota 


“T have used Nelson’s book for the past three 
years and have found it highly satisfactory.” 
Virlyn A. Boyd, Clemson Agricultural College 


This widely used text analyzes conditions of contemporary 
rural society and gives the outlook for future rural life. Em- 
phasis is on social institutions in the rural environment and 
the various forms of social interaction among rural groups. 
Among the social institutions discussed are the family, the 
church, the school, government, and social welfare agencies. 
Various factors which create social problems are considered, 
including migratory seasonal labor, the trend from farm to 
city, and the change in the farmer’s economic position since 
the introduction of power machines in agricultural production. 


American Book Company 


When writing advertisers please mention Rurar 
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Other Executive Committee Members; 
Natuan L. Wuerten (President-Elect) University of Connecticut 


Storrs, Connecticut 


Massaach 


7 Casabridge, 
. North Carolina State College 


Ralkigh, North Caro 


T. Witson Loncmonre. . . of USDA 


Ivania State College 
State College, Pennsy}v ‘ 
State College 
Lansing, Michigan 


Official Representative in the American Sociological Society: 
Howarp W. Beers......... University of Kentucky 


Lexington, Kentucky. 
The object of the Rural Sociol Society is to promote the ~~ - 


of Paral research, teaching, and exten- 
ion w 
Membership is open to person ly employed in the 
eid of rural ‘cx Objects of ‘le 
Scciety, subject to the approval of the Rxecutive Committee and the 
mdyiag of annual membership fee of $5.00. The student membership 


is $2.00 annually. Each member receives Rural Sociology, the 
official organ of the Society, at no additional expense 
Send membership fees to: 
THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY — 
Samug. W. Brizzaup, Secretary-Treasurer 
The Pennsylvania State 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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